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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—The attitude of the German Gov- 
ernment towards reparations was made clear at a session 
of the Reichstag, held on February 1, during the course 
of which Dr. Simons, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, informed the as- 
sembly that in the opinion of the 
Cabinet the proposal of the Allied Governments furnished 
no possible ground for further negotiations. He declared 
that the sum of 226,000,000,000 gold marks, if calculated 
in paper, represented more than the entire fortune of the 
German people; that it would involve them in complete 
economic enslavement; that the twelve per cent ad va- 
lorem tax on exports was unconscionably heavy and in- 
jurious to conditions both at home and abroad, and that 
it would result in the throttling of German export trade. 
He added that the Allies, if they would get from Ger- 
many as much as possible, must appeal to the good will 
of the people, because they would not labor as slaves in 
the same manner as they would as free men. In pursu- 
ance of the decision reached by the German Cabinet, the 
Allies were informed that Germany did not intend to 
attend ihe meeting of experts, set for February 8, to dis- 
cuss methods of payments under the Allied plan. With 
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The Allies are willing, according to Lloyd George, to 
consider these proposals, provided they give evidence of 
Germany’s readiness to pay the reparations demanded by 
the Allies, but they will receive no consideration if they 
are intended to evade payment. The British Premier 
declared that the amount to be payed by Germany and 
the method of payment were based on the unassailable 
principle that Germany must repair the damage she has 
wrought to the fullest possible extent, and in the manner 
which best accords with her economic conditions. The 
bill drawn up at the Paris conference of the Allies took 
all these considerations into account, the Premier con- 
tinued, and the payment of reparations would certainly 
be enforced. Some modifications of the recent plan 
might be accepted in view of the representations which 
the Germans proposed making in the near future; one 
thing, however, was irrevocably determined, that Ger- 
many should not be allowed to evade responsibility for 
losses inflicted during the war. If Germany refused to 
accept the reduced bill recently presented by the Allies, 
the much larger bill, for which provision was made in 
the Versailles Treaty, would be demanded. Germany 
could have her choice. 

In France, the public attitude is even less favorable to 
Germany than in England. When M. Briand, the French 
Premier, returned to the Chamber of Deputies after the 
note had been sent to Germany, he was severely criticized 
for having consented to the reduction of the amount of 
reparations, and defended himself by saying that he had 
insisted on all that was practically possible instead of 
what was theoretically just. The Versailles Treaty, he 
said, lacked the machinery for enforcing its provisions, 
and, therefore, it was inadvisable to insist on its literal 
fulfilment. He called for a vote of confidence, but the 
date for the vote was postponed in order to give the 
Deputies an opportunity to express their views. 


Germany.—The suffering and misery of great sections 
of the German people remain extreme. The hopeless- 
ness oz the situation is not so great as in dying Austria, 
but no one can read the terrible con- 
ditions revealed in the following 
appeal of the German Bishops to 
American Catholics without being touched to the heart. 
It is addressed directly to the American: Hierarchy and 
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is an expression of supreme gratitude for the kindliness 
displayed by the American people, as well as an urgent 
plea for further help: 


Seldom in the history of the world has there been a greater 
manifestation of the power of the Faith of Jesus Christ than in 
the great charity and kindness oi the Catholic Bishops, priests 
and people of the United States of America toward their brethren 
of Germany, since the close of the unhappy period of strife. That 
charity has saved tens of thousands of unfortunte men, women 
and children of our unhappy country from diseases and death. 
lt has done more: it has put heart into the dejected pastors of a 
sorely tried flock. None but those in our positions can testify 
so strongly to the effects that follow such an epen-hearted dis- 
play of sympathy in the face of famine, discouragement and 
almost despair. When we ventured to send our delegates to you, 
in the excellent priests representing the St. Boniface Society, 
which has long sustained such friendly relations to your own 
Church Extension Society, we did it timidly. Yet, all the whiie, 
we felt we could rely on your charity and brotherly feeling. New 
we know that our confidence was not in vain, since our delegates 
gave us the most welcome information that through the ex- 
ceedingly kind efforts of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, the 
wise leader and Prince of the Church of America for so many 
long years of growth and prosperity, a Committee of Bishops 
has been nominated, whose noble aim it is to further a nation- 
wide work of Catholic relief by means of Diocesan collections 
wherever possible. We thank you, Venerable Brethren, from 
the bottom of our hearts; and, because the confidence we once 
had is now increased a thousandfold, we beg to lay before you 
the true story of the awful condition that hampers the work o/ 
the Catholic Church in our unhappy country. 

Where shall we begin? It is easy to answer that question. 
Duty compels us to mention first those who, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, are the hope for the future of the Church in Ger- 
many and Austria—the Catholic children. And you, Venerable 
Brethren, would have us begin there, for we well know that your 
first and greatest care is for the children confided to you. The 
marvelous growth and efficiency of your Catholic school system, 
the sacrifices you have made for it, have all testified to the world, 
through your success, that your first thought is to preserve the 
Faith of your children. But in Germany and Austria it is not 
only a question of preserving the Faith; it is also a question and 
a problem of preserving health and life. The hollow faces and 
shrunke:: bodies of numerous little German children tell only 
too eloquently how they are suffering. “Little ones of six and 
seven years are often found not to have reached the normal 
size for children of two and a half vears, and are just learning 
to stand alone. Others cannot vet stand on their feet. Their 
arms, legs, spines and chests are twisted and warped. There 
are many children whose flesh and skin are shriveled on their 
bones. The tragic appeal in their voices, their tiny arms stretched 
out to us and their searching eyes looking into our hearts, say 
‘Help us or we perish.’” Food, and plenty of food, will alone 
help the children to regain their health, though the process will 
be slow. It is now or never. It is starvation or tuberculosis. 
Every kind word that you sav in aid of your splendid societies 
which are making a special effort to feed the children, is a word 
that may mean life and strength to many of them. Your people 
listen to you, and they have good reason. We beg of you to 
speak the word that will save our children from perishing. 

tut what shall we say of some 800,000 German mothers who, 
since the armistice, have died of slow starvation—more than 
one-half of the number of soldiers who fell in battle? Manv 
of them died in an effort to save their children and manv of 
them died to save only crippled and debilitated wrecks of child- 
hood. They made their sacrifice cheerfully; and the mothers 
who are left are trying hard to give strength to the children. 
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But those upon whom all depends are still the clergy and nuns. 
The scant salary of many priests is insufficient to purchase even 
the most necessary food and clothing for them. 

The nuns are on the verge of exhaustion. They remained 
at work until they dropped. Many are still doing for the sick 
and the poor what is beyond all praise, what would almost seem 
impossible. Needy themselves, they have been at the call of 
need. They have nobly maintained the traditions of the Catholic 
sisterhood. What you heard of Austria, where many of the 
nuns can walk but with the help of canes, because of softening 
of the bones and weakness from hunger, is also found to be the 
case at times in Germany. We must save the nuns or more 
chilren will be sacrificed. 

You, Venerable and Beloved Brethren, have known something 

many of you a great deal—about our once flourishing Catholic 
institutions, orphan asylums, infant homes, hospitals, educational 
establishments, etc. These are now all threatened with destruc- 
tion; both from their inability to get what they need to sustain 
them, and from the fact that those who used to give are unable 
to give any longer. 

In many dioceses the seminaries for the education of our 
priests are in very great danger and it seems to us almost hope- 
less to think that, without substantial help, we can keep these 
seminaries as well as numerous other charitable institutions open 
very much longer. 

As if want and hunger were not enough, there are coming 
today the strong and terrible influences from abroad that are 
bent on disrupting Catholic life and subverting the foundations 
of Christian civilization. They come to us when thousands 
are in despair and ready to listen to new and untried doctrines 
and abandon the old fitm principles of Christianity. Need we 
point out to you, Venerable Brethren, that the Catholic Church 
is needed in Germany more than ever; not only for the sake of 
the Fatherland, but for the sake of the world, to stand against 
the forces of destruction and disorder? Our peoples, unhappily, 
have fought against one another, but the Church in Germany 
today must fight for all, for the battleground of the forces of 
disorder is chiefly Central Europe. Our success in this fight 
will do much to bring many who are outside of the Fold into 
filial bonds of love that Christ wove for us in the Catholic 
Church, the common Mother of us all. We are trying to save 
our nation; not only because of the nation, but because of a 
really worthy and good Catholic people, and also because our 
salvation is the salvation of many others. Though vast mis- 
understandings were engendered by the war, our brethren in 
America have still given us affection and confidence. We hope 
that it will be continued, and that you will now help us with 
every force at your command. 

Venerable brethren, will you not again listen to the cry that 
comes from Germany and Austria, and again lift your voices that 
your people and all America will heed our appeal and come to 
our rescue? This appeal for generosity comes at a time when 
generosity means more to us than it has ever meant in all the 
ages past. Your charity has already made you beloved; a con- 
tinuation of it, until we are once more able to be generous our- 
selves, will keep you forever enshrined in the hearts of all our 
people. 

And need we say to you, Venerable Brethren, that God will 
bless vou and bless your country and bless the Church in your 
country abundantly for what you do to us, and particularly 
to the little children confided to our care? We promise you that 
the gates of Heaven will be stormed with the prayers of the 
grateful Catholic people of Germany and Austria, and that the 
children will never cease to make orisons for their generous bene- 


factors. 


The document is signed, in the name of the Fulda 
Conference of the German Bishops, by Cardinal Ber- 
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tram, Prince Bishop of Breslau, and Archbishop Schulte 
of Cologne. It was handed to Cardinal Gibbons on Feb- 
ruary 1 by the Rev. H. J. Bruning, of 45 West 125th 
street, New York, N. Y., delegate of the Bishops of 
Germany. In the words of Archbishop Schulte, “ it is 
free of all material and rhetorical exaggeration.” 


India.—The Government of India Act of 1919 has 
just been put into force. This means that a partial rep- 
resentative government in India is at last an accom- 
plished fact. The Manchester Guar- 
dian in its analysis of this measure 
by which certain portions of India 
secure something like partial Home Rule, states that 
the departments of administration in each of the eight 
major provinces are henceforward divided into “ re- 
served” and “transferred” subjects. The former, 
which are mainly concerned with the preservation of law 
and order, remain under the control of an Executive 
Council composed in equal portions of Indian and Eng- 
lish officials. The latter, or “transferred,” subjects, 
which include education, local government, agriculture, 
etc., are for the first time placed in the hands of Indian 
Ministers, chosen from the elected members of the legis- 
lature, and deriving their authority from that body. 

All this, continues the Manchester journal, is a mo- 
mentous experiment, and the working of the system, 
which is known as the “ dyarchy,” will be watched with 
interest. Much, of course, adds the Guardian, will 
depend upon the personality of the provincial governors. 
It finds a happy augury in the fact that in Behar and 
Orissa, the supreme authority is vested in “a distin- 
guished and capable Indian,” Lord Sinha. But in spite 
of the well-known ability of the governor and his col- 
leagues, a difficult task faces them. They will be called 
upon to combine “the incompatible functions of auto- 
crat and constitutional ruler, and to hold the balance 
between the Anglo-Indian official, with his traditional 
dislike of any form of popular government, and the 
Indian politician, whose ardent enthusiasm must neces- 
sarily be tinged by inexperience of administrative respon- 
sibility.” The same paper, though criticizing some 
features of the Act, believes that the men chosen for the 
difficult work of inaugurating the new government are 
competent for the task. Unlike the Spectator and the 
Morning Post, it approves of the appointment of Lord 
Reading as Viceroy. 


Representative Gov- 
ernment in Ferce 


Ireland.—The Sligo Champion for January 8, 1921, 
contains these very pertinent and interesting criticisms 
of Lloyd George: 

When Lord Roberts in 1900, in the course 
of the South African war, ordered that, as 
reprisals for the ambushing of troops, cut- 
ting of railways, the adjacent homesteads and farms of the Boers 
should be burned, Mr. Lloyd George was the most vehement 
opponent of this policy in and out of the House of Commons. 
Now that the Government, of which he is the head, has em- 
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barked on a similar outrageous policy in Ireland (a policy char- 
acterized by strong adjectives in some English journals), it is 
instructive to recall his views on like occurrences in South 


Africa twenty years ago. Apparently what he thought “ loath- 
some” work, and the “punishment of women and children” 
in South Africa twenty years ago is good enough for Ireland 
today. 

He wondered how long humanity would stand this attack on 
women and children. If the war was prolonged and operations 
of this character continued they should not only suffer the 
shame of their transactions, but might have to face the inter- 
vention of armed humanity. He blamed the statesmen at home 
who made it absolutely necessary that the troops should en- 
gage in the work which they loathed. 

There follows this series of citations from the present 


Premier’s speeches on conditions in South Africa in 
1900. 

I was astonished at the devastation, to which we own up, 
with reference to the burning of farms. 

We have got to govern the country later on, and the first 
thing we have got to impress the inhabitants with is that, at 
any rate, we are a just people. I ask you is there any justice 
in punishing one man for the offences of another? 

I do not think it is calculated to impress the inhabitants of 
those two States with a clear sense of the even-handed justice 
they are likely to have at our hands. 

It was a silly, foolish, iniquitous policy to burn his (De 
Wet’s) farm, ruin his property and bring his family to the 
grave. 

All these sentiments of love of country and of wife and 
children might have been utilized by us as a means of inducing 
them to restore their farms. But instead of that, we con- 
vert all these feelings into a terrible weapon and incite them 
to desperation and to greater deeds of anger against us. 

How long will the civilized world stand this? Whatever 
the Governments and rulers may do it is perfectly clear what 
the people of Europe are thinking about this business, and it 
is quite possible that one day their feelings may become too 
strong for their rulers. F 

The British general who had burned villages and left women 
and children homeless in districts cleared of food, where they 
are bound to starve, was a brute and a disgrace to any uniform 
Thus does Lloyd George indict himself, but to little avail, 
for destruction of life and property is still common in 
unhappy Ireland. The Crown forces have begun to 
carrye manacled hostages in the raiding lorries, the first 
victim of this new species of brutality having been 
Colonel Moore of the Connaught Rangers, a soldier who 
served with distinction during the World War. Courts- 
martial are active; Father Dominick, chaplain of the late 
Lord Mayor MacSwiney, was recently sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor; later, the sentence 
was commuted to three years. He was charged with the 
possession of seditious papers; a citizen of Cork was 
executed, in pursuance of a court-martial sentence, for 
carrying a revolver and seven rounds of ammunition; 
Lord Dunsany was fined $100 for a similar reason. The 
British propaganda office explains the discrepancy in 
punishments by the silly tale that Dunsany’s weapon was 
a fowling piece. Cardinal Logue in his Lenten pastoral 
has this to say of conditions: 


A pastoral message was never written with more feeling of 
anxiety or danger of the future. The ministry, to which the 
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destinies of the country are committed, despite representations 
ot those conversant with the wants and wishes of the people 
that an adequate measure of autonomy, including control of 
public departments and finance, would have fully satisfied na- 
tional aspirations, only offered the partition, which nobody 
wanted and which satisfied nobody. The bill has been adopted 
in pursuance of the policy of the responsible Irish mis-govern- 
ment of subjecting a majority of the people and their inter- 
ests to a pampered minority. 

Ireland is now suffering under a regime of oppression un- 
known since the days of Cromwell. The effect has been de- 
moralizing to the extremists, robbing them of all sense of the 
sacredness of human life and respect for rights and property. 
Wholesale reprisals, first denied or excused by government 
officials, now are formally authorized and of daily occurrence. 
Though termed reprisals, in reality the acts are wanton oppres- 
sion and injustice, as the victims have done nothing to justify 
retaliation. 

Men are dragged from their beds in the dead of night and 
shot before the eyes of their families. Prisoners are shot in 
lorries under the plea of attempting to escape, though sur- 
rounded by armed men who could easily retain them in cus- 
tody without homicide. Others are shot in fields when work- 
ing. Even the poor people who instinctively run when they 
see these formidable lorries of armed men approaching are 
shot on sight as persons trying to evade arrest. Such is the 
value set an human life by these guardians of peace and secur- 
ity of the people. 

His Eminence denounces raids on churches and convents 
and disrespect to sacred vesstls, vestments and so on. 

Two of these convents were broken into in the dead of night 
and every part ransacked, including a new made grave of a 
poor sister laid to rest in the little cemetery which they dug 
up. I don’t overlook, condone or excuse crimes committed by 
the extremists. I have deplored and condemned them so often 
that anything I say now is mere repetition. 

Lying in wait for policemen or soldiers is not an act of 
war. It is plain murder and entails the punishment for mur- 
der here and without atonement entails terrible punishment 
hereafter. No one, however noble, could justify it. Even in 
regular warfare private assassination would be repudiated and 
condemned and punished 
The Cardinal also declares that the recent efforts to bring 
about peace have been marked by insincerity on one side, 
with the purpose of marking time until the country was 
beaten flat beyond hope of resistance. In the end he 
isues this warning: “It is said the Sinn Fein is on the 
run, but it may be a long run. Meanwhile many lives 
are sacrificed and the country ruined. The ruin may 
spread beyond the confines of Ireland.” 

It is hoped that the group of American members of 
the Society of Friends recently sent to Ireland by the 
American Committee for Relief in Ireland will do much, 
at least indirectly, towards bringing about better condi- 
tions. This group, headed by C. J. France, brother of 
United States Senator France of Maryland, is to seek 
information as to privation and rehabilitation needs; its 
members will cooperate with Catholic societies in Ireland, 
also with English and Irish Quakers. The American 
Committee chose Quakers who are pacifist and will not 
proselyte in order to forestall any objection on the part 
of the British Government which cannot now accuse the 
Committee of a desire to promote war or stir bigotry. 
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Rome.—The death at Milan of its beloved Archbishop, 

Cardinal Ferrari, and in Malta of the Rev. Charles Plater, 
S.J., both of them untiring exponents in their writings 
and their lives of the cause of social 
reconstruction according to the ideas 
of the Gospel, came at a time when 
Rome was still talking of the success of the Catholic 
Social Week, celebrated shortly before. In the doings 
of Catholic Social Week, the influence of the Holy Father 
was strongly felt. His insistence, in almost every one 
of his recent addresses, on the imperative need of model- 
ing life on the teaching of the Gospels, was reflected in 
the proceedings of the Congress which were fully report- 
ed by the Osservatore Romano. The Social Weeks, which 
in Italy have been so prominent of late, are held by the 
organizations, of which the President of the Popular 
Union, Count Pietromarchi, is the head. In his opening 
words the President emphasized the lesson of love given 
in the Gospel. Mgr. Minoretti took the general theme 
of “Catholic Morals and Economic Progress,” whilst 
specific aspects of the subject were dealt with by the 
speakers who followed. Thus the distinguished Belgian 
Jesuit, Father Vermeersch, an expert on all social and 
economic problems, those especially dealing with such 
difficult questions as the relations of labor and capital, 
wages, strikes, etc., considered the social function of 
property; Father Bruccoleri, profit-sharing; the Honor- 
able Marconcini, the wages system, and its historic bear- 
ings; Professor Boggiano, the question of the hour, and, 
at the present moment, a burning one in Italy, the social- 
ization of industry; Professor Caristia, workingmen’s 
councils in the factories, and Professor Carrara, the 
question agitating in a special manner the southern por- 
tions of Italy and the whole of Sicily, that of agrarian 
contracts. 

With regard to most of the speeches made and the 
papers read, soundness and sanity were the prevailing 
notes. But certain reserves should be made. As the 
London Tablet well says, as the guide for social action, 
the Popular Union has a duty to fulfill over the various 
organizations that rank themselves under the Catholic 
standard in Italy. But its sphere is quite different from 
that of the Popular party, sometimes erroneously named 
the Catholic party, which is frankly political in character 
and’purpose. There is a natural tendency on the part 
of both, and especially of the Popular party, to overlap 
in their action. In a large degree those who belong to 
the Popular Union belong also to the Popular party. As 
members of the conservative Union they should, as far 
as possible, try to exercise a restraining influence over 
the members of the Popular party, in which certain social 
and industrial theories have been put forth, not in keep- 
ing with Catholic teaching. On this point Cardinal Bog- 
giani, of Genoa, spoke a word of warning at a moment 
when such theories were preached in his diocese. In a 
letter to the same Cardinal, Pope Benedict XV also con- 
demned the same doctrines. 
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The Church and the Individual 


H. B. Loucunan, S.J. 


T is a far cry to Rome even in these days of wireless 
telegraphy ; for there is a complaint abroad that the 
Church seldom makes use of modern inventions. At 

any rate her laws are not promulgated by “ stop press ” 
the morning after they have been finally passed; they 
are soberly published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis and 
normally do not come into force until three months after 
the date of issue of the number which contains them. 
Again, it is only rarely that an individual is singled out 
for mention in any of the rulings that issue from the 
various official departments of the Vatican. Is it then 
true that the individual hardly ever feels upon himself 
the influence of the Church’s authority? Consequently, 
the individual sometimes thinks that provided he ap- 
proaches the Sacraments and contributes to the support 
of the clergy, he may prescinG from the existence of the 
Church; make up his own mind on almost any point 
without let or hindrance from any ecclesiastical author- 
ity, and accept no guidance in the selection of a school 
for his children, in his approval of their choice of mar- 
riage, in his own reading, and in his own appreciation 
of the orthodoxy of current theories or practices. 

But the Catholic Church cares for the individual per- 
sonally, and not merely as one of a body. In most of 
the concerns of a man’s life she leaves him undisturbed ; 
yet she asserts that she has God-given authority not only 
over her members as forming one organization, but di- 
rectly and immediately over the individual. This claim 
sharply distinguishes her from each of the host of war- 
ring sects that surround her. Let us now see some of 
the consequences of this doctrine. 

In the first place, the Bishop is the means ordinarily 
intended by Christ, Our Lord, for the guidance of a par- 
ticular diocese; the Bishop is appointed to “rule the 
Church of God”; he has authority over this section of 
the Church and can legislate for its members as a body 
or command them as individuals. Naturally enough, this 
power is restricted to the sphere of religion and morals, 
but indirectly it may have to do with other matters. His 
powers in things spiritual are for the most part defined 
in canon law. Thus, for example, a Bishop cannot con- 
stitute what are called “ impediments ” to marriage; he 
may for grave reasons forbid a particular marriage, but 
only for a short time; a permanent prohibition is a ques- 
tion for a higher tribunal. Other details of practical in- 
terest are found in the canons; thus it is expressly stated 
that the Bishop is the sole judge as to whether in spe- 
cial circumstances Catholic children may attend schools 
which are non-Catholic or undenominational or “ mixed.” 
Later we shall mention other powers governing the cen- 
soring, the possession and the reading of books. From 


all of this it is evident that though Rome is a long way 
off, yet her influence is felt quite near home. 

What is the obligation of obeying the Bishop in these 
matters? It is certainly an obligation that binds in con- 
science; its gravity will depend on the subject-matter 
and on the circumstances. “ Residential Bishops,” states 
canon 334, “are the ordinary and immediate pastors in 
the dioceses committed to them”... . “It is their right 
and their duty to govern the diocese both in spiritual and 
in temporal matters, with legislative, judicial and coactive 
power, which is to be exercised in accordance with the 
sacred canons.” It will be noticed from this citation, 
that the Bishop can enforce the observance of his deci- 
sions; for it is stated that he has coactive power. ‘There 
is not, however, fixed a definite scale of penalties to be 
used as deterrents or as punishments for particular of- 
fenses. Though certain cases receive special mention 
in the code, yet within limits it is left to the Bishop to 
apply the remedy he thinks most suitable. 

This is an age when the printing press is never idle, 
but pours out a constantly increasing stream of litera- 
ture. On our popular bookstalls there can be found 
handy editions of almost any work, from the plays of 
Shakespeare and the theology of Jeremy Taylor, to the 
lubrications of a Mrs. Eddy and discourses on the need 
of eugenics. It may, then, be well to note the definite 
legislation of the Church and to see how it affects the 
modern habit of indiscriminate reading and irresponsi- 
ble publishing. The non-Catholic may jeer at what he is 
pleased to call undue restriction of a man’s liberty, or 
he may assert that such legislation savors of obscurantism 
or of a desire to prevent a Catholic from learning both 
sides of the question. Why, he asks, may not an edu 
cated layman read for example, any of the works of a 
modernist like Loisy; or why should he have to go to 
the Bishop or to the Vicar-General for leave to study 
the force of the arguments of Monists by examining for 
himseif the writings of Haeckel; or why must he feel 
guilty if he pores over the works of militant rationalists 
who attack the Catholic teaching on the inspiration of 
Scripture, or the possibility and the value of miracles ’ 
Is it enlightened government to blind people’s eyes to the 
difficulties of their position? If the Catholic Faith is 
the true Faith, then a man who adheres to it is none the 
worse for reading what its adversaries say about it. 

Let us answer this question before going further; the 
Church’s ruling is so definite and explicit that it most 
naturally suggests the query. The following considera- 
tions may help us: In the first place, a man outside the 
Church ought readily admit that if Catholicism is what 
it claims to be, then the Church has the right to safe- 
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guard the spiritual interests of its members; for it 
claims that it has Divine authority from Christ, Our 
Lord, and for the furtherance of man’s eternal welfare 
has been commisioned by its Founder to frame laws 
and enforce their observance. The logical result of this 
claim is that the Church may and should see to it that 
her children sutfer no injury from injudicious reading. 
But it seems that our adversary objects not so much to 
this right in the abstract, but to the manner of its appli- 
cation; he asserts that the freedom of the individual is 
unwisely and unnecessarily restricted, and results in 
ignorance. 

The answer to this is best put in the form of another 
question: Does the Catholic really know nothing of the 
various systems and theories and opinions which he is 
bound to reject? Has he for example, no means of ob- 
taining an accurate knowledge of Modernism, our latest 
heresy’ It might be safely asserted that the facilities 
which the average, educated layman has for grasping the 
tenets of this erroneous system, are certainly as great, if 
not far greater, than those he has for judging of the de- 
merits of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. In each 
case he rejects a set of opinions on the authority of ex- 
perts. Again he may find it not a little above his powers 
to understand and verify the abstruse calculations and 
intricate reasonings which lead to the rejection of the 
Ptolemaic system in favor of the Copernican ; while quite 
contrarywise, he can procure a readable and accurate 
exposition of Modernism. The taunt of ignorance and 
blindness is so far from being excused by facts, that an 
educated Catholic often has gathered from controversial 
and apologetic literature, a much more accurate knowl- 
edge of the heterodox position, than outsiders have of 
the Catholic position. 

But, it is urged, can one trust a Catholic’s exposition of 
heretical views, for is it not necessarily an ex parte 
statement and therefore biased? We reply, deliberate 
misrepresentation is a very dangerous expedient, and on 
this ground alone very unlikely to be used. In point of 
fact, these official Catholic expositions of false doctrine 
often win the approval of the heretics themselves. Thus, 
for example, Pius X in his Encyclical “ Pascendi Domin- 
ict Gregis,” set forth accurately and in a masterly and 
lucid fashion the whole system of Modernism. Modern- 
ists frankly admitted as much, and then with a bitter jibe 
concluded that the work was too well done to have come 
from the pen of Pius; it must have been due to some of 
his able advisers. Now this letter can be had in the ver- 
nacular by those who care to read it; and hence no one 
is asked to reject what he has no chance of understand- 
ing. The same is true in large measure of the various 
“isms,” ranging from materialism to Spiritism, so much 
in vogue at present. Catholic controversialists will give 
a clearer and more fearless account of the doctrine than 
its defenders are willing to furnish. How then can it be 
urged that the average layman has not the means of 
viewing the position fairly, merely because he may not 
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without permission, go himself to the source of the sewer 
and scent out the danger at the risk of his life? 

Finally, we must note the nature of the prohibition to 
read heretical books such as we have been discussing; 
one is not absolutely debarred from reading them; there 
is only the obligation of obtaining permission from the 
right authority. Surely this is a reasonable piece of legis- 
lation, and does not unduly restrict the liberty of the in- 
dividual, or conduce to intellectual blindness. 

We have, then, stated the Church’s right to protect its 
children from dangerous reading, and we have shown 
that the manner of doing this does not inflict any unnec- 
essary hardship upon the individual. We may now cite 
a few of the canons from the code of canon law, premis- 
ing meanwhile the observation that the sin of disobeying 
these laws will vary much according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

“The Church,” reads canon 1384, “has the right to 
insist that the Faithful do not publish books upon which 
it has not previously passed a favorable judgment, and 
also to prohibit for any just reason, books no matter by 
whom they are published.” ‘Then follows a long list of 
books which even lay people may not publish without 
the approval of the ecclesiastical censor; there are in- 
cluded, “‘ books and booklets of prayers of devotions or of 
doctrine or of instruction in religious or moral or asceti- 
cal or mystical matters.” Hence it is a safe plan always to 
look for such approbation on pious booklets which the 
devout at times scatter abroad. Pious pictures also must 
be approved of before being printed, whether there are 
prayers attached to them or not (Can. 1385). The fol- 
lowing rulings deal with the prohibition of books: canon 
1395, “ The right and the duty of prohibiting books be- 
cause of a just reason, belongs not only to the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority for the whole Church, but also 
to particular councils and to local Ordinaries, for their 
subjects.”” Against such prohibition, we are told in the 
following canon, there is given the right of appeal to 
the Holy See, but this does not mean that in the inter- 
val the force of the decision is suspended. Prohibitions 
issued by Rome are universally binding. Thus canon 
1396 reads: “ Books which are condemned by the Apos- 
tolic See must be considered as prohibited everywhere 
and in whatever language they are translated.” The 
duty of the local Bishop is mentioned with fuller detail 
in canon 1397: “ Local Ordinaries, either personally or 
by means of suitable priests, must be watchful over books 
which are published or exposed for sale in their own | 
territory.” The next canon tells us what is the effect 
of a prohibition against a book: “ The prohibition of 
books has as a result that without the necessary permis- 
sion, the book may not be published, nor read, nor re- 
tained, nor sold, nor translated into another language, 
nor communicated to others in any way at all”... 
“In whatever manner a book is prohibited, it cannot be 
published again, unless, after the corrections have been 
made, permission is granted by the person who prohibited 
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the book, or by such person’s superior or successor.” In 
canon 1399 there is given an exhaustive list of the vari- 
ous classes of prohibited books; we cite some of those 
which are to be found on our popular bookstalls : “ Books, 
no matter by whom written, which defend heresy or 
schism or attempt in any way at all to reject the funda- 
mental tenets of religion.” .. .. “ Books by any non- 
Catholic, which make it their professed intention to deal 
with religion, unless it is clear there is nothing contained 
in them contrary to the Catholic Faith.” The following 
are prohibited unless they have been censored by the 
proper authority: ‘ Books and booklets which narrate 
new apparitions, revelations, visions, prophecies, miracles, 
or which introduce new devotions, even under the pre- 
text that such devotions are private.” ... . ““ Books which 
teach or recommend any kind of superstition, fortune 
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telling, divination, magic, the calling up of spirits and 
other things of this sort.” .... “ Books which defend 
the lawfulness of duelling, or suicide, or divorce, or 
which while dealing with Masonic sects or other societies 
of this kind, contend that they are useful and are not 
pernicious to the Church and to civil society.” ... . 
“Books whose main object is to treat of, or relate, or 
teach, what is lewd or obscene.” 

Instruction relative to obtaining permission to read 
forbidden books is given very shortly, in canon 1402. 
We cite what concerns lay folk, noting that for them the 
“ Ordinary ” is usually the local Bishop: ‘“ Where books 
are concerned which are prohibited by the law of the 
Church or by a decree of the Apostolic See, Ordinaries 
may give leave to their subjects only for individual hooks 
and in urgent cases.”’ 


The Truth About Ulster 


A. HILyirArp ATTERIDGE. 


the best ways to get the public to believe anything 

is to assert it and repeat it boldly without making 
any attempt to prove it. Indeed, I have heard a political 
agent, in a mood of frankness, argue that to try to prove a 
thing only confuses an audience. The best way is to tell 
people what you want them to believe, and say it so obvi- 
ous to every right-minded, intelligent elector that there is 
no need of arguing about it. Only ignorant prejudiced 
men would think of challenging it. 

This has been the method by which large numbers of 
people both in England and America have been induced 
to believe that Ulster is the most prosperous, industricus, 
law-abiding, generally progressive and exemplary prov- 
ince of Ireland. On this assumption has been based the 
claim put forward for Ulster that it must have preferen- 
tial and exceptional treatment in any Irish settlement. On 
the basis of this claim Ulster has blocked for years any 
fair settlement of the Irish question. To put the matter 
in familiar language, Ulster—that is to say, anti-Irish and 
Orange Ulster—has been carrying on a gigantic bluff. 

Under the test of plain matters of fact, as shown by 
British official documents, the superiority of Ulster proves 
to be a legend. In this Ulster agitation the appeal is con- 
stantly made to the sympathetic partisanship of English 
Protestantism, and Ulster is described as “ Protestant.”’ 
What do the census returns tell us? There are in Ulster 
nine counties and the county-borough of Belfast, partly in 
Down and partly in Antrim, but forming a separate unit 
for electoral and administrative purposes. 

Leaving for the moment Belfast out of the reckoning, 
we find that according to the last census (1911) there 
were in the nine Ulster counties : Catholics, 597,573 ; non- 
Catholics, 597,176, the non-Catholics including 316 dif- 
ferent religions, the great majority being Episcopalians. 


4 bess is much truth in the suggestion that one of 


Methodists and Presbyterians. The numbers are nearly 
equal; there is a small majority on the Catholic side, a 
difference of just 397. 

In Belfast there were: Non-Catholics, 293,704; Cath- 
olics, 93,243; and it is in virtue of this excess of about 
200,000 non-Catholics in Belfast that Ulster is described 
as Protestant. 

Outside Belfast the two nearly equally numerous bodies 
of Catholics and non-Catholics are not evenly distributed 
through the country. In Belfast and four counties the 
non-Catholics are in the majority. In the other five coun- 
ties they are in the minority. The list stands thus, the 
counties being grouped for convenience as forming East 


Ulster and West Ulster. 


East Ulster. West Ulster. 
Percentage Percentag« 
of non- of 
Catholics Catholics 
a ae ee 79.5 Cavan 81.5 
ETC ee 75.9 Donegal .. 78.9 
Tere 68.4 Monaghan 74.7 
PION Sin iccisiec sie 54.7 Fermanagh 56.2 
Londonderry ....... 54.2 Tyrone . 35.4 


This grouping of counties that are mainly Catholic and 
counties where the non-Catholics are in the majority must 
be kept in mind with reference to some remarkable statis- 
tical results to be presently noted. 

The religious statistics are to a great extent indications 
of the politics of the people. Practically all the Catholics 
are for self-government, but all the non-Catholics are not 
opposed to it. There are many Protestants who are Sinn 
Feiners, Nationalists or Dominion Home Rulers. But 
taking the religious statistics as broadly indicating the po- 
litical standpoint of the people, we find that the new 
“ Orange Free State’ now being formed under the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland act in North East Ulster is made to 
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include not only Belfast and the four mainly non-Catholic 
counties, but two mainly Catholic counties. Tyrone and 
lermanagh, are added to the new State and placed under 
Orange rule. In two other counties the non-Catholics 
have a very narrow majority, and nearly half the popula- 
tion are Catholics. Cardinal Logue has pointed out that 
while the Irish people were ready to give the most ample 
guarantees for fair treatment for the non-Catholic minor- 
ity in Ireland—only 26.14 in the whole country—the new 
law contains no provision whatever for the protection of 
the rights of Catholics in the newly constituted Orange 
State. 

Again, Ulster is described as Unionist and opposed to 
the ideas of Irish nationality and freedom. “ Ulster will 
fight and Ulster will be right,” was the slogan of the Car- 
sonite insurrectionary organization. But at the last gen- 
eral election (December, 1918) Ulster spoke with no 
united voice on the subject. In the following summary of 
the election results the counties are placed in the same 
order as in the preceding table of religious denominations. 
Members elected for Ulster, 1918: 


Sinn Nation- Total 
Unionists Fein alists Pro-Irish 

Antrim . ar 4 — 0 
Belfast 8 1 l 
Down . 4 1 ] 
Armagh 2 1 l 
Londonderry ae l - l 
COV cece 2 —_— 2 
Donegal — 3 ] 4 
Monaghan ; — 2 2 
Fermanagh .. pete ] l — ] 
Tyrone ... ] l l 2 

Totals 22 10 5 15 


So Ulster, the bulwark of Unionism, returns a strong 
anti-Unionist minority. Against the 22 Unionist mem- 
bers there are 15 pro-Irish members, of whom to are Sinn 
Fein. These figures reveal another interesting fact. If 
the election results had followed the relative proportions 
of non-Catholics and Catholics in Ulster there should have 
been not 22 but 27 Unionists returned, and this suggests 
that a considerable number of non-Catholics supported the 
Sinn Fein and Nationalist candidates. 

To sum up, so far I have shown that to talk of “ Protes- 
tant Ulster” or of a solidly “ anti-Irish Ulster ” is to mis- 
represent the facts. Having thus cleared the ground, I 
can go into some other aspects of the Ulster legend. 

A friend of mine, Mr. W. A. McKnight, has just pub- 
lished in London a very remarkable and very useful and 
timely book. It is attracting much attention in England 
and when it appears in America I hope it will have a wide 
Mr. McKnight is a Limerick man, who has 
He has lived in the United 


circulation. 
seen a good deal of the world. 


States and traveled widely in Europe. It occurred to him 
to make a special study of the Ulster question in the light 
of official documents published by the British Govern- 
ment, Census Reports, Parliamentary Blue Books and the 
like. For more than a year he worked at these materials, 
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tabulating figures, calculating percentages and noting the 
chief points of interest. His book is a collection of statis- 
tical tables with explanatory notes, published under the 
title of “ Ireland and the Ulster Legend.” (P.S. King & 
Son, Orchard House, Westminster, London: Price, two 
shillings.) It has one notable feature. Usually the writer 
of such a book is content to quote the titles of the docu- 
ments from which he takes his figures and tells his read- 
ers that they can verify them for themselves. But Mr. Mc- 
Knight has employed a leading firm of chartered account- 
ants in London to check all his calculations and verify his 
figures, and their certificate is printed in his book. His 
statements are thus placed beyond all reasonable chal- 
lenge. 

Let me note some of the results of his investigations: 
As to material prosperity (not of two or three large 
business firms or landowners, but of the people in gen- 
eral), the average income tax assessment on all kinds of 
property is higher per head of the population in Leinster 
and Munster than in Ulster. 

As to education, after analyzing the statistics of illiter- 
acy in the last census, Mr. McKnight remarks: 

It will be seen that the Ulster counties of Antrim, Armagh, 
Down and Londonderry with the city of Belfast, had higher 
percentages of persons between the ages of 9 and 21, and 9 and 
40, who could neither read nor write at the date of the 1911 
census, than had the Counties of Leitrim and Roscommon in the 
Province of Connaught. In the 9-21 age stage a group of three 
of the five Connaught counties had a percentage just .01 lower 
than that of the above named Ulster counties. When it is re- 
membered that this is the group of Ulster counties of which so 
much propaganda has been spread broadcast in England to the 
detriment of the other provinces, one is not prepared to find the 
educational conditions shown by the census. It is difficult, after 
having had dinned into one’s ears for years that Ulster set the 
whole country an example of educational progress, to credit 
the figures, when first seen, that show this result. 

In the Reports of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation there is ample evidence of the deficiency and ineffi- 
ciency of the schools of Belfast, which partly accounts for 
its high percentage of illiterates. We read of insufficient 
school places, overcrowded and insanitary school rooms, 
large numbers of absentees from school and a low stand- 
ard reached by those who attend. But one of the inspect- 
ors adds to his adverse report the important note that: 

The schools under Roman Catholic management are, in the 
main, good and suitable buildings, erected in recent years at 
much cost to the localities, and I desire to say that the fore- 
going remarks do not apply to those schools. 

So in Belfast the Catholic minority is educating the 
children of the workers. The failure is with the wealthy 
Orange majority. As to higher education, the County 
Councils have the power of raising from the rates funds 
for university scholarships. In expenditure on these 
grants Leinster comes first, Munster second, Connaught 
third and Ulster last and lowest of all. 

We may take one important point from the health sta- 
tistics, that of infant mortality, the death-rate within the 
first year of life. Ulster shows a higher rate of mortality 
than either Munster or Connaught. Connaught has the 
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lowest rate in all Ireland. In Uister itself the Orange 
East has a death-rate of 106.9 per thousand births, while 
in the Nationalist West and South of the province the rate 
falls to 67.5. 

Ulster has the highest rate of illegitimate births in all 
Ireland, and in this percentage East Ulster again far ex- 
ceeds West Ulster. 

In another respect, in which statistics throw light on 
the moral condition of the people, Ulster comes out very 
badly. In the five years 1908-12 (normal years before 
the war in which the police statistics were not confused 
with political charges reported as “ crime ”’) the police re- 
turns show that habitual criminals at large, i.e., “ per- 
sons engaged habitually in crime as the whole or part 
of their means of livelihood,’ were for each 100,000 of 
the population: 


el NS eto. babe need bse wae wieaiesa 2 

DN I ne as wad DS aie neledi a skeen 6.62 
Nt si. aig hide bathe bigoted inte ahd Re we 6.82 
ON A ee re ee eri eres rTP ee 35.81 


In the same years for every 100,000 of the popula- 
tion the police reports show that the number of “ houses 
known to be the resort of habitual criminals” was: 


le ME <n3)s chip o geen be aceabameheseia None 
ie od tae aoc haus Cae oweae dens 0.64 
DEE, Aic.cdswradsietackehensaowaceeeaaes 0.95 
At RS 0s u's eats ie ame ode eae we oa 10.42 


Thus Connaught, the most Catholic province, is shown 
as almost absolutely free from crime, and Ulster, the 
Orange stronghold, has a very damaging criminal record. 
And it is precisely the Orange region that gives Ulster 
generally its high criminal rate, for the ratio of crim- 
inals at large for every 100,000 of the people was in 
East Ulster thirteen times that of West Ulster, the fig- 
ures being (1908-12) East (Orange) Ulster, 52.22; West 
(pro-Irish) Ulster, 3.77. When we take the figure for 
Belfast we find it comes out worst of all. The ratio 
is 129.73. Dublin shows a ratio of only 16.34. 

The statistics give us a picture of an almost crimeless 
country outside the two large city centers of Belfast and 
Dublin. (The ratio for Leinster outside Dublin was, for 
these years 1908-12, only 1.61.) Further as we compare 
the four provinces we find that the more Catholic the 
population the more striking is the official testimony to 
its morality and absence of crime. In Ulster itself the 
Catholic West and South is as crimeless as Catholic Con- 
naught, while the North-east has a ratio of criminality 
rising with its percentage of Orangeism until the highest 
figure is reached in Belfast itself. 

So much for the legend of a God-fearing, law-abiding 
land of Orange Covenanters, with the Bible carried 
among their drums in the 12th of July celebrations. 

There is much more of deep interest to be found in 
Mr. McKnight’s pages and gleaned from his tables of 
statistics. He has pricked for good and all the bubble of 
the Ulster legend. 
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The Bishops’ Press Bureau 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


EADERS of Dickens will remember, and surely 
there are no readers of AMERICA who do not know 
their Dickens, the very brisk scene in “ Dotheboys’ Hall,” 
when schoolmaster Squeers initiates Nicholas Nickleby 
into the mysteries of the art of spelling. “ Now, boys, 
spell windows,” sings out Mr. Squeers. “ W-i-n-d-e-r-s!”’ 
is the reply. “ All right, boys,” says Mr. Squeers, * Now, 
go and clean them!” and the lesson was over. 

As I again address the readers of AMERICA on the sub- 
ject of the Catholic press, after a silence of considerably 
more than a year, the above-mentioned scene from Nicho- 
las Nickleby comes into my mind. The readers of AMER- 
IcA will remember, perhaps, that I was one of the busy 
and at times vociferous body of students who studied or 
professed to study the problems connected with our 
Catholic press, and who attempted from time to time to 
answer these problems in the pages of AMERICA. Whether 
my personal attempts at answering were as close to the 
mark as the example quoted above, still remains to be 
seen ; but the analogy is very close in this respect, namely, 
that for the last year or so I have been too busily en- 
gaged in cleaning windows, so to speak, to write about 
them. 


Those who followed the discussions and controversies 
which I allude to will recall that one of the subjects 
which provoked a great deal of discussion was the pro- 
posal, favored by many of the controversialists, that pos- 
sibly the best practical step which could be taken toward 
the improvement of our press would be the formation of 
a practical international Catholic News Bureau, directly 
inspired and controlled by ecclesiastical authority, but 
conducted by professional journalists. The readers of 
AMERICA are also aware of the fact that the Hierarchy 
adopted this idea, and gave the dream its opportunity 
to become a fact by forming the Press and Publicity 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
in September, 1919. And doubtless the readers of AMER- 
IcA will be interested in at least a summary account of 
what has already been attempted, and what accomplished, 
by the Bishops’ News Bureau, particularly in view of the 
fact that the Bishops at their last meeting, in September, 
1920, adopted a resolution calling upon the entire Cath- 
olic body in the United States to unite during March, 
1921, which was named as Catholic Press Month, in a 
great ocean-to-ocean, Canada-to-Mexico movement to in- 
crease the circulation and consequently the influence and 
power of the Catholic press, in particular, that portion 
of the Catholic press, the newspapers, which are directly 
affiliated with the News Bureau of the Bishops’ Press 
and Publicity Department. 

Bishop Russell, of Charleston, S. C., the Chairman of 
the Press and Publicity Department, and Rev. John J. 
Burke, C.S.P., General Secretary of the National Cath- 
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olic Welfare Council, took steps to carry out the will of 
the Hierarchy as regards the press service immediately 
after the fateful meeting in September, 1919. They took 
counsel with many experienced journalists, both Catholic 
and secular, and with others, both clergymen and lay- 
men, who were in a position to give helpful advice. Then 
came the selection of the personnel of the News Bureau. 
Che principle adopted, and which has been constantly 
followed, differed quite substantially from the policy of 
Mr. Squeers of Dotheboys’ Hall, when he turned the boys 
loose to wash the windows after they had demonstrated 
that they did not know how to spell the word. It was the 
policy of engaging professionals to do a work highly tech- 
nical in its nature. It is the same principle that prevails 
when experienced lawyers are retained to handle law 
matters or when physicians are called in to treat sick peo- 
ple; but it is not a policy that has always prevailed in 
the conduct of the religious press, Catholic or otherwise. 
Mr. Justin McGrath, who as reporter and editor had 
seen newspaper service on the staffs of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, St. Louis Giobe-Democrat, the New York 
Times, and who had been managing editor and chief 
editorial writer of the New York American, and man- 
aging editor of the San Francisco Examiner, and who 
was in charge of the Universal News Service at the Paris 
Peace Conference, was selected as Director of the De- 
partment. The present writer was named as Associate 
Editor. He too had seen service, not only as a writer 
of books and magazine articles, but also practical repor- 
torial and editorial service with the Boston Post, New 
York World, New York Telegram, New York Daily 
News, San Francisco Chronicle, and Examiner. Other 
practical, experienced newspaper workers were added to 
the organization in the persons of Miss Cecilia Romadka, 
as head of the Exchange Department, Miss Ellen Foley 
as assistant, and Messrs. Grattan Kerans and Daniel 
Doran as special writers. 

This group started to work in early March, 1920, but 
not until the second week in April were the results made 
available to the Catholic newspapers: the interim being 
employed in painstaking preparations. One of the first 
tasks was the extension of the organization, which at 
the present time is made up as follows: Special Wash- 
ington Correspondent, Elmer Murphy, a widely experi- 
enced news observer and writer, whose Washington let- 
ter contributed to the News Service of the Catholic Press 
Association had been its most popular feature. New 
York, Miss Mazie E. Clemens of the World. Chicago, 
W. J. Clarke of the Chicago American. Boston, Richard 
Howard, a widely experienced newspaper man. In addi- 
tion, the department has had at its disposal a consider- 
able number of other practical newspaper reporters in 
various parts of the country on whom it can depend for 
assistance when events of national Catholic importance 
take place in their respective localities. 

In Europe, the department has the following list of 
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regular staff correspondents: Rome, Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Enrico Pucci of the Vatican News Bureau; Berlin, Dr. 
P. Wolff, the Director of the Associated Charities and 
an experienced journalist; Vienna, Dr. Frederick Fun- 
der, Editor-in-chief of the Vienna Reichspost; London, 
H. Christopher Watts, Director of the Catholic News 
Service, which gathers Catholic news from many parts 
of the world; Dublin, J. H. Cox of the /ndependent; 
Paris, M. M. Massiani, formerly on the staff of La Croix ; 
Brussels, Belgium, Rev. J. H. Van der Heyden. From 
Rome, Dublin, Paris and London the department receives 
a regular weekly cable and letter service. From Vienna 
and Berlin are received regular weekly mail letters, and 
occasionally cables when necessary. From Brussels and 
Prague, and other places, are received special mail let- 
ters from time to time. 

The news received from these sources, or gathered by 
the central staff in Washington, working in close coop- 
eration with the other departments of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council, the Catholic University, George- 
town University, and other news centers in Washing- 
ton, or gleaned through the careful scrutiny of represen- 
tative secular newspapers coming from all parts of the 
country, and of the religious press, by the staff of the 
Exchange Department, is sifted and judged by a strict 
standard of news value, and carefully written in news- 
paper style, and distributed to the papers using the ser- 
vice. The distribution is affected by a combined use of 
the cable, telegraph, and mails. For example, the cable 
news, received Monday morning in Washington, is dis- 
tributed by telegraph and mailed the day it comes in, 
together with important news stories that have developed 
since the issue of the material of the previous week. On 
Friday there is sent out a printed news sheet, eight col- 
umns in width and of the standard newspaper length, on 
which is placed the most interesting and important for- 
eign and domestic Catholic news having national interest. 
The news sheet is supplemented by a mimeograph ser- 
vice mailed simultaneously. In all, from eighteen to 
twenty newspaper columns of material, exclusive of the 
cable and special news sent out on Monday, are distrib- 
uted each week. In addition to this, once a month there is 
distributed an editorial sheet, containing important 
special articles written and signed by authorities and 
writers of international standing, both clerical and lay; 
together with short editorials and book reviews, intended 
to supplement the editorial material prepared by the in- 
dividual journals. 

Among the writers who from time to time have written 
editorial feature articles have been Cardinal Gibbons, 
Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop Cerretti, Bishop Shahan, 
Thomas Walsh, Henry Somerville, Hilaire Belloc, Rev. 
J. Van der Heyden, Redfern Mason, Katherine Brégy, 
Rev. E. Garesché, S. J., Henry A. Lappin, Charles H. 
McCarthy, Ph.D., Rev. A. F. Palmieri, Thomas F. Mee- 
han, Charles Phillips, Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph.D., John 
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A. Lapp, Ph.D., John Bunker, Seumas McManus, Rev. 
Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., Theodore Maynard, Rev. 
Martin J. Scott, S.J., Condé B. Pallen, Rev. John A. 
Ryan, S.T.D., Rev. R. A. McGowan, Lawrason Riggs, 
and Rev. Charles Heredia, S.J. 

In connection with the subject of the editorial sheet, 
it should be remembered that editorials are in no sense 
intended to take the place of the individual and original 
contributions of the editors and editorial writers of the 
various Catholic publications; they are simply intended 
to supplement the work of these editors and editorial 
writers, and to give them the benefit of special articles, 
in many cases written by authorities, which otherwise 
would not be obtainable by the separate papers. 

The guiding policy in the selection and preparation of 
all this material is perfectly simple and is strictly adhered 
to, namely, the policy of gathering and distributing only 
such news as is clearly Catholic in its character, and 
which is outside the reach of the newspapers individually. 
That is to say, the Bishops’ Press Department is only in- 
terested in news that is essentially Catholic, that will 
interest Catholics everywhere throughout the nation, and 
which is not simply local or diocesan in its nature. The 
service is intended to supplement and not in any degree 
to diminish or stultify the local news gathering and news 
writing enterprise of the individual papers. It performs 
for them the same type of service that the Associated 
Press, the United Press and the Universal Service per- 
forms for the secular papers. 

The manner in which this News Service was extended 
from the small group of Catholic papers which had con- 
tributed to the News Bureau of the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation to the point where it now includes sixty-two of 
the leading Catholic newspapers of the United States, 
with subscribers in foreign countries, and a systematic 
method of distributing Catholic news of great public im- 
portance through all the main arteries of the secular 
news distributing mechanism, will be the subject of 
another article. 


Education or Politics 
JoHN WILTBYE 


ID it happen by accident? But it certainly did hap- 
D pen, a lively political fracas, I mean, which would 
have done credit to a ward-meeting in the good old days 
before the reformers made us gentler and more subtle 
without decreasing our efficiency. 

The scene was laid in various halls in the city of New 
York, and the occasion was the Citizens’ Regional Con- 
ference on Education, called by Dr. P. P. Claxton, Fed- 
eral Commissioner of Education, on January 28. The 
regional citizens in question were the inhabitants of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, some 22,259,677 in 
number, and the first session opened to a crushing throng 
of at least thirty persons, including the learned gentlemen 
who were to read us their papers. Seemingly, something 
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was wrong. The Conference was well advertised, half a 
dozen societies had promised cooperation, and the Con- 
ference itself was the twelfth in a series that had been 
arranged to rise to a climax in New York. It turned out 
to be an anticlimax in more senses than one, the anticline 
having set in some days before at Boston, when the hardy 
citizenry of that Commonwealth had caused Dr. Claxton 
to depart from Athens possessed of a few new ideas. 

But to return to the political fracas, or disagreement. 
As we all know, politics and the public schools are never 
bedfellows, and the Smith-Towner plan to nationalize 
public education pronounces the absolute divorce of edu- 
cation from politics. Yet by a curious anomaly, the 
breeziest and most earnest speeches of the entire Confer- 
ence, the speeches which caused the weary delegates to sit 
up hopeful of a release from the ponderous platitudes 
by which their aching ears had been assailed, were made 
by two New York office-holders, the Honorable Charles 
L. Craig, City Comptroller, and Dr. William Ettinger, 
Superintendent of Public Education in our great city. 
Quite in keeping with the general tone of the meeting, the 
Conference’s chief publicity came from the unhappy cir- 
cumstance that each of these gentlemen openly sharpened 
his snickersee for the throat of the other, and fell to vig- 
orously. It was all a perfect demonstration (1) that 
politics plays no part in the schools, and (2) that the 
establishment of a Federal Department of Education with 
a political appointee at its head will forever bar the 
school door against the politician. 

Mr. Craig had precipitated the controversy at the morn- 
ing session when he repelled with scorn and much feeling 
the accusation that he was trying to control the schools 
of New York by holding up appropriations. Far from 
holding up appropriations, he was merely upholding the 
law. The law might be wise or harmful, but it was the 
law that if money were appropriated for the purchase of 
coal he could not allow it to be used for the purchase of 
real estate. He had first fallen afoul of the schoolmen 
when the board wanted to buy a church with funds set 
aside for quite another purpose; precisely what, I forget ; 
possibly for the purchase of pool-tablés for rest rooms. 
Nor could he assent to the statement that the city could 
not afford to cut down school expenses. On the contrary, 
he affirmed that the city would shortly be bankrupt if it 
did not. “It’s all very well to talk about ‘more money, 
more money,’ and we all wish to help the schools, but 
what if you have not got the money and cannot borrow 
it? Why, the passage of one act last year at Albany 
cost the city a rise of $31,000,000—a rise, not a total—in 
teachers’ salaries alone.” That seems rather a large sum, 
but I am merely reporting. Then there was the contro- 
versy for a large salaried school board, continued Mr. 
Craig, elected by the people. It would be well to remem- 
ber that an election would cost the city about $2,000,000, 
and of course, an elected school board is the one sure way 
of keeping the schools out of politics! Also, it might be 
good policy or the contrary, to allow the school board to 
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fix its own appropriations and administer them free from 
control by any other department or official. But under 
the present law that could not be allowed, and he intended 
to enforce the law. Finally, the Comptroller was certain 
that the school officials and the other city officials would 
live in peace and harmony, making life one grand, sweet 
song, were it not for the machinations of the professional 
educators who insisted on playing petty politics, instead 
of attending to the work for which they were paid. His 
own experience had been that the schoolman who cried 
out most loudly against politics in the schools was usually 
the wiliest politician of the lot, and speaking from a full 
heart he declared, “ There is more politics in the schools 
of New York in twenty-four hours than in the whole city 
of New York the year around!” 

I cannot correctly appraise the Comptroller’s argu- 
ments, but I thought he made out a good case. He talked 
like a man, and his remarks were like a spring breeze 
blowing through a mephitic cavern. 

At half-past two that afternoon, Dr. Ettinger arose and 
promptly corrected the wild statement of a delegate from 
another State, who had said that “ more than 130,000 
New York children are on the streets.” We had large 
orders of similar statements. ‘“ Did you ever hear such 
dogmatism in your life?” whispered a weary listener at 
my elbow. “ The Pope isn’t in it with these fellows.” 
After setting the out-of-State critic aright, Dr. Ettinger 
announced that it would be interesting to answer Mr. 
Craig. “ But I am not going to do it.” Then he pro- 
ceeded to doit. Perhaps his original remark was correct. 
His plea in denial was forceful, and he evoked tremen- 
dous applause when he said that he would not be deterred 
from doing his duty “ by the Comptroller or by anyone 
who finds a roost in the municipal building on his way 
from obscurity to oblivion.” Clearly, this Conference 
was not held in the City of Brotherly Love. I really do 
not know who had the better of the argument. The bout 
was fast and scientific, but no decision was given. 

After politics, the chief impression which I carried 
home from this highly educational conference was dollars. 
I never felt so rich in my life, and at times thought I was 
not in New York, but in the bureau of financial statistics 
at Washington. How easy is it to appropriate, and spend, 
money which you have not and cannot get, and through 
the magical contrivance of “ Federal aid” lift yourself 
over a mountain of financial stiles by tugging at your 
bootstraps! As the mention of these vast sums hurtled 
through the air, I wondered if these good people had the 
slightest acquaintance with the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment harvests its revenues or with the relation of the 
high cost of living to high taxes. The hard common sense 
of the Comptroller came back to me: “ We all wish to 
help the schools, but what if you have not got the money 
and cannot borrow it?” But there were objectors to the 
exclusively-money view of education. A lady whose 
name I could not learn spoke eloquently from the floor 
protesting against the muck-rakers in the profession who 
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offer possible recruits nothing but the lure that the pro- 
fession can be made to pay well. “If that is to be our 
appeal, we will fill the ranks with men and women who 
will disgrace the profession.” This lady thought that if ~ 
the teachers stressed their duties to the children and to 
the community, rather than their plans to further their 
undoubted right to a generous financial recompense, the 
higher tone of the profession would induce capable young 
men and women to take up the important work. The 
very class best fitted to teach do not care to approach 
the work exclusively from the financial angle. 

It only remains to be said that the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education again thought it well to deliver him- 
self of a number of sounding platitudes, among which 
was an ancient sneer at the right of the father to educate 
his children, and that for this he was at once rebuked. 
No recourse was had to the plan defeated at Boston, of 
ruling all criticism of the Smith-Towner bill out of order, 
and then reporting the bill favorably in a set of pre- 
digested resolutions. There was no committee on resolu- 
tions, and the only mention of the Smith-Towner bill 
came as a passing adjunct to a bitter denunciation of the 
Governor of New York by a New York politician. But I 
must add a word for the reports submitted by represen- 
tatives of the chief educational authorities. These gentle- 
men reported, in effect, that New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, were fully able to meet and solve their edu- 
cational difficulties. What is true of these States is true in 
varying degree of every State in the Union. Or, as Sena- 
tor Thomas has phrased it, “the State systems are not 
perfect, but all are good and all are improving.” And if 
the States can and do regulate their educational activities 
satisfactorily, why go to the expense of importing a 
Smith-Towner machine from Bismarck’s ancient factory 
in Prussia? 


Items on Diplomacy 
Joun H. HEartey 


HRIST was the first Christian diplomatist—and the 

last, almost. He thought in terms of social service. 

He labored in them. His aim was the brotherhood of 

man and the Fatherhood of God, principally through re- 
vealed truth. 

Economics from the beginning undoubtedly influenced 
diplomatic practice. Not even the time of Christ itself 
was sacred. Materialism gradually became the soul of 
once Christian diplomacy. The money changers were 
once driven from the temple. Inspiration, however, does 
not always inspire. Moreover, man has a short memory. 
The world was fashioned to be the temple of God. 
We have turned it into an auction counter of souls. “/ 
principi” of Machiavelli have colored and flavored mod- 
ern diplomacy. These are a philosophical misnomer. “ / 
principi” are not principles but policies. In them, the 
end always justifies the means. During the recent war 
a prominent Italian publicist wrote “JI Ritorno di Ma- 
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chiavelli.” He saw the black hand of Machiavellism in 
German statesmanship. This writer went so far as to 
extenuate and even defend such statecraft. Necessity 
was the ultimate law. He gave this counsel to Italy and 
the Allies: “‘Go thou and do likewise.” There was a 
superfluous element in his advice. Every nation’s diplo- 
macy was and is mere self-interest and expediency. 

Christians are prone to attack Socialism. Its material- 
istic conception of history is a favorite target. Yet di- 
plomacy is quite as much a materialism as Socialism. 
Diplomatists give a similar materialistic interpretation to 
history. In fact, diplomatists today are misnamed. They 
are accountants, although seldom expert accountants. The 
cross in their heavens is the dollar sign. Good men some- 
times go into diplomacy. As a rule, they soon become 
bad men. They are transformed often more uncon- 
sciously than consciously. Little by little, environment 
victimizes them. 


In the last analysis, Divine law is the alphabet of all 
law. So-called international law is a letter largely miss- 
ing from its A B C’s. Diplomacy’s international law has 
failed both because of content and omission. The devil 
can always quote it to suit his own purposes. Interna- 
tional law neither has prevented unjust wars nor has it 
halted their progress. It has been made to justify, when 
it has not been made to excuse international crime. The 
time has come to realize that there is only one interna- 
tional law. It is called the Sermon on the Mount. A 
diplomatic reformation is imperative. A materialized 
diplomacy must be humanized. Otherwise, international 
relations will become chaos. Probably, something worse, 
a revolutionary shamble. 

A real league of nations is today impossible. Modern 
diplomacy is a constant conspiracy against it. President 
Wilson’s principles were an echo of the Gospel. They 
were ironically paganized by policy. International social 
service is true diplomacy. A real league of nations must 
wait upon its birth. 

Christ was the first Christian diplomatist. After all, 
was He really the last? Humanity must not despair. In 
the forest of shadows, there is a widening beam of light. 
Rome may be liberty illumining the world. Blind and 
blinded eyes possibly will open and see. A Pope has 
turned revolutionist. He has called for the humanizing 
of industry. His call sounded through the trumpet of 
Italy’s Popular Union. It was directly addressed to Italian 
steel workers and their employers. The Pontifical wea- 
pon is not the bomb, but the Italian Parliament. Parlia- 
mentary action will legalize a cooperative and profit-shar- 
ing partnership between capital and labor. The magic 
of a Pope is acting. Italy’s industrial humanization can 
be the prelude to a mightier drama. The play is on! 

Humanize economics and you will begin to humanize 
foreign offices. For economics is the rotten platform 
upon which the top of diplomacy spins. 

Is diplomacy about to lose itself to find itself? Is the 
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dawn of international social service at hand? Possibly, 
a real league of nations approaches, in seven-league boots. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Mr. Wells on History 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your excellent review of Mr. Wells’ latest insult to our in- 
telligence should go a long way towards placing the writings of 
that clever but poorly balanced gentleman in their proper cate- 
gory. The trouble is, however, that many will read his book 
and as you say “will be deceived,” and what is sadder still, 
among these many will probably be some of “the elect.” Is 
it not distressing that Catholics, and well-educated ones at that, 
still cling to the delusion that such writers as Wells are really 
leading their readers towards the truth? When the blind lead 
the blind, we know from said experience where they are destined 
to land. 

You say that as an historian, Mr. Wells is a “ wretched 
failure,” and you show clearly that as an anthropologist and 
geologist, he is worse than a failure, whilst as a theologian he 
is no better. These strictures upon Mr. Wells’ work, coming 
from one of such acknowledged authority in the triple field 
of history, science and theology as is the Editor of America, 
should silence once and for all the tongues of Well’s Catholic 
admirers. His latest work has given further emphasis to the 
wide divergence that exists between his shifting and irrespons- 
ible views and the stable doctrines of the Church. 

We know that God still works His miracles in the moral 
order. It is possible, therefore, that like Saul of Tarsus, this 
modern anti-Christian may be transformed into an apostle of 
light. But until we have clear, unquestionable proof that this 
wonder of the right hand of God has taken place, let us be on 
our guard against his soul-destroying doctrines. 

Missoula, Montana. JoserpH R. Strack, S.J. 


Miss Guiney’s Letters 
To the Editor of America: 

Patrins, quoth Louise Imogen Guiney in the prefatory note in 
her memorable book of that name, are tufts of grass left by 
gypsies to indicate the way they went for those who follow. I 
trust that I report the definition within a few inches of mate- 
rial accuracy, albeit miles from its stylistic rendition. I quote 
from a schoolboy’s reading, eheu fugaces! twenty years ayo. 
And patrins of a loftier species and for a higher service remain 
from Miss Guiney’s pathways, from her journeying and abodes, 
urbe et orbe, her letters, I mean, scented with the rich odors of 
her mind, colorful with her shining character, and voiceful with 
worthy talk upon items of friendship, pages of current litera- 
ture, events of the day and hopes of eternity. Innumerable are 
they: 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
Of Vallombrosa. 

Here is one proof upon this point: writing to me in 1912 
from a ramble in England and apologizing for the long space 
between my letter and hers, she vouchsafed for explanation: 
“ By actual count I wrote 3,836 letters in 1911.” We need not 
multiply that number by a score or two of years and then divide 
by “a conservative estimate” to say with feelings of certitude 
that Miss Guiney left an almost incredible number of letters, 
and that her friends safeguarded them with loving remem- 
brance. Doubtless these friends will allow the treasures to be 
shared by others: patrins, be it recalled, guide others who keep 
the highways of gallant and honorable gypsies. Gratitude and 
a keen delight in expressing thanks were characteristic of this 
gallant and honorable forerunner. Friends will remember how 
uniquely she turned her considerate thoughts and thanks for 
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favors done at her mother’s death into a poem on the Love of 
Friends, De Amore Amicorum, I will share “a first copy” of 
that poem by setting it in a book of her letters, if it fail to be 
found, or the magazine where afterwards it appeared. 

To her editors who have in her last years printed her charm- 
ing later essays, I have written for assurance that these worthy 
papers shall be gathered into a book; and Katherine Tynan 
Hinkson and Maurice Francis Egan and others—how I should 
delight to hear one who has passed to eternal South Sea islands, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, repeat a description he once gave 
me of dear L. I. G. the gypsy-lover of the hills—these, I say, 
will second this appeal for a volume of Miss Guiney’s letters, 
of such letters as, in our best judgment, she would care to have. 
as Hamlet said to Horatio, “ report me aright to the world.” 

Worcester. MicuHaev Earts, S.J. 


“And St. Augustine Then Was a Negro” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The above statement relative to the great Doctor of the 
Church is made in unmistakably positive terms by a corre- 
spondent of AMERICA whose name, William M. Markoe, is 
familiar, I believe, to its readers. His words regarding what 
he marks as one of the Saint’s characteristics tell that “ Later 
in life”’—the writer is speaking of himself—“when it was 
my privilege to visit the center of Christendom and kneel at the 
feet of the Vicar of Christ, I could not help noticing that one 
of the four Doctors of the Church, who supported St. Peter’s 
Chair was a black man, St. Augustine.” 

Such are Mr. Markoe’s words. Presumably he refers to the 
famed Chair in the Vatican Basilica. But whether there, or, as 
can be inferred from his words, in the palace adjoining the well- 
known church, matters little. His pronunciamento given 
above anent the features of the Bishop of Hippo is so alien to 
all we have so far read relative to the Saint in works, some of 
them centuries old, that we feel constrained in the interests of 
historical accuracy to ask the writer for proof of his statement. 
The Saint’s reputation, whether he were black or white, is not 
in question. But where did Mr. Markoe learn that St. Augus- 
tine, who was of African birth, was also a negro? The Saint, 
as is well known, was born in North Africa at Tagaste in the 
one-time famous province of Carthage. But Mr. Markoe 
argues thence apparently that besides being African he was 
also a “black man.” Or am I perhaps mistaken in my infer- 
ence? Nowhere do I recall any authority that so pictures the 
Saint’s physical characteristics, not in biographies of the Saint, 
nor in hymns in his honor, nor in the many references made 
to Augustine in the works of contemporary and later writers, 
is there the faintest intimation even that the Saint was of any 
other than Caucasian type. If not, then his parents also— 
Patritius, a Roman office-holder in Tagaste, and the virtuous 
Monica, both of them Africans, must have been black people, 
the same, barring of course a miracle, as their son. 

Furthermore, to the above disproofs of Mr. Markoe’s con- 
tention may be added this fact that art-workers for ages gone 
by, at least, the writer recalls no exception, invariably, whether 
sculptors, engravers, painters or the like, have portrayed the 
Saint not as a negroid, but as a white man. 

Not all Americans, Mr. Markoe undoubtedly will admit, are 
red, neither are all Africans black. By the way was St. Cyprian, 
another greatly famed bishop in Africa, was he too black? Pity 
we have no photographs of these valiant defenders of Christian 
civilization! Their writings show that if the men were black 
their hearts at least were white. 

Or, is it to be supposed that through all these many cen- 
turies since the death of St. Augustine at Hippo in 430, writers, 
politicians, some of them very pronounced anti-slavery people, 
were fellow-conspirators intent (though I won’t venture to 
hazard a guess as to what motives) in turning black into white? 
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In the interest, then, of hagiographical truth, I feel called to ask 
Mr. Markoe by what warrant he runs counter to the traditions 
of ages in calling St. Augustine a Negro. 

Or, perhaps, the thought just enters my mind, was the zealous 
writer, as was said of old of the celebrated epicist of Greece, 
merely napping? 


Villanova, Pa. T. C. M., O.S.A. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I beg to thank you for the enclosure. In answer, I did not 
say St. Augustine was a Negro nor did | discuss his features. 
I simply remarked that his color was black. By this I by no 
means intended to insinuate that St. Augustine was a Negro, 
or a Hottentot, but that as a native of Africa he represented 
one of the four great divisions into which the human family is 
divided so far as color is concerned, viz., white (Europe), black 
(Africa), yellow (China) and red (American Indian), and that 
therefore “I have never been able to understand what possible 
difference the mere accident of color can make in a man’s right 
to salvation.” Just how dark or swarthy St. Augustine’s per- 
sonal complexion may have been, I have no means of knowing 
at this time. 


St. Paul, Minn. Wm. F. MarkKoe. 


A Solution of the New Race Problem 


To the Editor of America: 

In regard to “A Solution of the New Race Problem” a few 
words about Mr. Ewing's criticism, which appeared in AMERICA 
for January 8, may not be amiss. First, with respect to his 
“ fundamental” principle, namely, “the inexpediency of a fusion 
of the white and colored races,” I admit the fact of inexpediency, 
but certainly the principle is not fundamental in determining 
man’s relationship with his fellow-men. To have this character 
it must be based, not on mere accidental circumstances, but on 
the nature of man. We must dig further; to bed-rock bottom, 
to the principle of justice. Secondly, Mr. Ewing declares that 
“the profound and instinctive repugnance to such a fusion 
would constitute, in fact at least, a prevailing reason for its 
inexpediency.” True, there is a strong aversion, but it is largely 
artificial, made to order by interested groups, and certainly not 
instinctive, because it does not spring from the instinct of human 
nature. Many human beings do not share this repugnance. 
Thirdly, it must be proved that the intermingling of white and 
colored Catholic pupils will lead to the fusion of the two races. 
The reasons against this supposition are at least equally as 
powerful as those in its favor. Ninety-five per cent of the 
leaders of the Negro race in America are opposed to fusion and 
do not even desire social equality in the true sense of the word. 
Fourthly, granted that fusion would be the consequent result, 
we cannot attain the good end of avoiding it by the criminal 
means of denying colored Catholics their just rights in the mat- 
ter of Christian education. In short, the question is not one of 
expediency, but of strict justice. Mr. Ewing suggests a separate 
system of schools, but I am pleading for our colored corelig- 
ionists of the present day and hour. If American Catholics each 
continue giving one-third of one cent a year for our colored 
missions, as in the past, Gabriel’s horn will blow before a sep- 
arate system of schools can be put into operation. 

My article, “The New Race Problem,” criticized by B. L. S. 
in America for January 22, is a chronicle of late developments 
apropos of the race question. It lays special emphasis on the 
fact that the difficulty is no longer one which concerns the 
South alone. In criticizing the article B. L. S. assumes the role 
of “corrector.” I will cheerfully retract any statement of fact 
which he shows to be false. We may not always like to hear 
the truth, but in general it is not “calculated to do much harm.” 
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First, by way of comment, in spite of his avowed purpose, B. L. 
S. seems to have tried to correct only one assertion of the arti- 
cle. He says: “The Negro did not come back from France 
with a broader view of life.” Does B. L. S. mean that? I 
cannot believe that he does. Secondly, my critic accuses me of 
putting “the stamp” of my “approval” on the Crisis. I plead: 
“Not guilty.” I said: “The organization (National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People) and its publica- 
tion are militant, by some called radical, ask no favors, brook 
no compromise, but demand full rights for American Negroes.” 
All of which is true. B. L. S. bears witness to the truth of a 
part of the statement, that is, “ by some called radical.” When 
a newspaper reporter gives to the public news of a conflagration, 
he is not usually accused of incendiarism. Generally someone 
else is responsible for the trouble. 

In conclusion I may say that I was interested in B. L. S.’s 
practical ethics for the remedy of a bad situation, and in his 
views concerning conditions in the South, and also in the North; 
reference by him to the Northern school problem and so-called 
race riots amply demonstrates the grave necessity of North- 
erners taking a hand in the solution of our very serious race 
question. 


Hillyard, Wash. Witt1am M. Markor, S.J. 


The Labor Value Theory 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Connery, as the sole exponent among anti-Socialists that 
the labor value theory and the-worker-is-entitled-to-the-full- 
value-of-his-product theory are no part of Marxian Socialism, 
and that the latter theory has an antiquity all the way back to 
Plato, is neither pertinent to the question in hand nor of interest 
in the issue. I concede to Mr. Connery, writing for AMERICA 
for January 15, the distinction of his isolation. John Spargo’s 
explanation, before he fell from red grace, of what was or was 
not the basis of the Marx theory of value may be of interest in 
Mr. Connery’s polar solitude of thought, but has no bearing upon 
the matter in hand. 

What made value in the Middle Ages makes value now, just 
as what made weight in the Middle Ages makes weight now. 
Utility. as raised or lowered by the difficulty of attainment made 
value then as it makes it now. Value has no economic measure, 
because value is the economic measure. Measure, as used here, 
does not mean an index in some artificial denomination, such as 
dollars or francs or marks or what not. First comes value, and 
then follows its indication in market terms, i. e., prices, which 
are always fluctuating, like the tides, as the economic forces 
actuate them up or down. The thermometer registers the tem- 
perature in degrees, but it does not make the weather. Price is 
not value any more than the mercury in a glass tube is the tem- 
perature. 

That medieval moralists attempted to adumbrate a just price 
in the abstract on the assumption that “the common estimation 
of the cost of production” in some way determined that price is 
neither here nor there to my argument. In no way does it bear 
upon my contention against the Socialist position that labor 
makes value and that the workman is entitled to the full value 
of the product and capital to nothing. Whether Mr. Connery’s 
assertion “that value is the cost of producing wealth,” upon 
which he claims to have the sole patent, is Socialist or not, makes 
little difference. In either case it isn’t true. Whether money 

was and is and always will be barren is as much beside the 
question as the wind in the trees or the hunting of the snark. 
If Mr. Connery’s belief in the truth or falsity of economic facts 
be based upon what he conceives to be the Church’s moral teach- 
ing upon any given ethical subject, he should hold that money 
is no longer barren since Catholic moralists now sanction the 
taking of interest. 
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I shall not attempt to pursue Mr. Connery’s economic gyra- 
tions any further. Terms have meanings which should be pre- 
cisely defined. Value, wealth, cost, measure, price are terms 
having their proper economic connotations. I decline the task 
of unraveling the confusion from Mr. Connery’s failure to use 
his terms with precision. “I have entered into the discussion,” 
says Mr. Connery, “because of the opportunity which I have 
for many years persistently sought to present the anti-Socialist 
views that I, alone, hold perhaps among anti-Socialists.” I can 
only say “ Ave atque Vale” and leave him to the singular glory 
of spinning his own web in solitary satisfaction. 


New York. ConpnE B. PALLEN 


A Local Catholic Sunday Newspaper 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

All observers will agree with Mr. Schimberg’s contention iii 
America for January 22 that many of our influential Catholic 
men are uninformed on matters vitally concerning the welfare 
of the Church, not because they do not subscribe to Catholic 
newspapers and magazines, but because they do not read them. 
The reason may be, as your contributor suggests, “lack of time 
or lack of interest.” Accordingly, he strongly advises the intro 
duction of local Catholic dailies because “all read the local 
daily.” Without doubt a Catholic daily in every city that can 
support one is a crying need of our times. But, it seems to me, 
that in connection with the Catholic daily for larger cities, there 
would be great possibilities for Catholic Sunday newspapers. 
To be sure, we have Our Sunday Visitor, and we ought to be 
thankful to Father John F. Noll for maintaining its excellent 
standard. But the exigencies of the times cry for Catholic 
Sunday newspapers with the news of the week of national and 
local interest, a sporting page, a magazine section and whatever 
else that is wholesome that goes to make up the popular Sunday 
newspaper. Like the daily, it would be thoroughly Catholic in 
form and in policy. 

But why a Catholic Sunday newspaper? I am inclined to 
doubt that Mr. Schimberg’s statement “all read the local daily” 
is based upon fact. Very busy men merely glance at the head- 
lines. They might do the same if the Catholic daily were placed 
before them at breakfast or at dinner. I think we should come 
nearer to the truth were we to say: “All read the Sunday 
newspapers.” There is more leisure on Sunday; and men are 
more inclined to read articles instead of headlines when there 
is no immediate demand upon their time. Far be it from me to 
suggest that the Catholic Sunday newspaper should supplant the 
daily. It should rather supplement the latter’s work. It should 
come into the hands of those whom even the daily cannot dis 
tract from business interests. 

We may take it for granted that our busiest men are our 
most successful and influential Catholics. They are the ones 
whom we must enlist in the support of Catholic enterprises and 
in the defense of Catholic rights. The Catholic weekly, some- 
times of doubtful merit, does not suffice for the need. The 
business man who sits down to read on a Sunday afternoon 
wants fresh news, but not merely news of ecclesiastical and in- 
ternational importance, he wants to get posted on the local hap- 
penings of the week. If there is no Catholic Sunday newspaper 
to be had, he will buy the secular newspapers with their sensa- 
tional accounts of unsensational happenings, their lurid comic 
supplement and their unseemly disgusting pictures of half- 
dressed women. 

Let the same institution which puts the local Catholic daily 
into the hands of thousands of toilers and men and women of 
the class that read the dailies, give the Catholic Sunday news- 
paper to hundreds of influential men and women on the day on 
which they will read it. 


Duboistown, Pa. Greorce T. ScHMIDT. 
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The Lesson of the Ashes 

O NE of the beautiful prayers which the Churches uses 

in blessing the sacred ashes at the beginning of 

Lent, it will be remembered, implores Almighty God in 
His infinite mercy, 

human 


fo bear with the weakness of our nature, and 


vouchsafe to bless these ashes which in sign that with humbled 
heart we crave forgiveness from Thee, we are about to put 
upon our heads. Bestow too upon us, who confess that we are 
but dust, and for our deserts unto dust have to return, together 
with Thy forgiveness for our past trespasses, the grace and 
favor which Thou has graciously promised to every repentant 
sinner. 

Altogether in harmony with the foregoing petition is 
the striking symbolism which the “ poet of her children,” 
as Newman calls the Church, uses on Ash Wednesday. 
For she takes the gray ashes made from the triumphant 
palm branches of last Passion-tide, and signs with them 
in the form of a cross the foreheads of the kneeling 
Faithful, saying as she does so: “ Remember, man, that 
thou art dust and unto dust thou shalt return.” Then a 
little later in the Ash Wednesday services the priest 
exhorts the repentant worshipers, saying: “Let us 
amend and do better for those things in which we have 
sinned through ignorance; lest suddenly prevented by 
the day of death, we seek time for penance, and be not 
able to find it.” 

Marked on the brow, the seat of pride, with somber 
ashes, the emblem of sorrow, humility and of cleansing 
penance, signed with the symbol of Christ Crucified, and 
hearing words meanwhile which tell how fleeting is our 
little life in this vale of tears, Catholics are thus impres- 
sively reminded by the Church at the very opening of 
Lent that it is high time that they began to address them- 
selves with earnestness to the important business of 
amending their lives and sanctifying their souls, before 
the night cometh when no man can work. For it will be 
eternity in a little while, and then the season of grace 
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and merit and repentance will be over. “In a few short 
years,” the Church warns her children as she scatters 
the cold ashes on their bowed heads, “ your bodies will 
return to their kindred dust and your deathless souls will 
be called to judgment. Let the beautiful ritual of my 
Ash Wednesday services remind you, therefore, to have 
your loins always girt with purity and the lamp of faith 
ever burning in your hands, that the heavenly Bride- 
groom, when He comes, may find you all watching and 
ready to enter with Him the everlasting nuptial feast.” 


A Governor and the Smith Bill 

O the long list of educators and publicists who have 

declared against the Smith-Towner bill, the name 

of Governor Miller of New York must now be added. 

The Governor objects to the bill, mainly because it in- 

volves a wasteful handling of public money at a time 

when taxes have about reached their limit, and because 

it practically destroys the American principle of local 
control of the schools. 

As to the financial aspects of the Smith-Towner 
scheme, the Governor notes that New York will actually 
be penalized for its praiseworthy activity in education. 
New York will pay nearly one-fourth, or about $23,000,- 
000, of the Federal appropriation, and will lose the en- 
tire amount if it refuses to “ cooperate” with the Fed- 
eral Government. This means that if New York accepts 
the plan, it is fined nearly $14,000,000, and if it rejects 
the plan it is fined $23,000,000. This “ fining process” 
is true of practically every State in the Union north of 
the line. Progressive States in which the problems of 
education are receiving the attention merited by their 
importance, are forced to pay the educational bills of 
States which can easily support their own schools, but 
do not. 


They have started these measures on the assumption that there 
will be no interference with the functions of the States or of the 
localities. Otherwise they would have encountered an opposi- 
tion that meant defeat. They simply appropriate a certain sum, 
and the State or locality duplicates it. Then it is administered 
through the State or the locality, supervised by Washington 
supervisors. 

Now, what does this mean? It means, first of all, that the 
money which is required for these purposes will be largely used 
in overhead expenses. It means that by degrees you will build 
up at Washington a centralized government which will rival 
the late Imperial German Empire. The only difference will be 
that you may not have a strong man at the helm. If you have 
a weak man, it will fall to pieces, and if you have a strong man, 
let your imagination tell you what will happen. 


Putting the thought in other language, if the Smith- 
Towner bill and the allied Kaiseristic schemes are 
enacted, the American Government comes to an end. 
Under a weak President. we shall have anarchy, and 
under a dominant executive we shall have a bureaucratic 
tyranny such as the world has thus far been spared. 

Not a single valid argument can be advanced to prove 
the necessity of this bill. The States have shown that 
they are fully able to cope with the requirements of 
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public education. This is not a claim that the local sys- 
tems are perfect, but only that they are at present 
sufficient, and that all are improving. Even were this 
not the case, it cannot be admitted under our constitu- 
tional form of government, that the Federal authority 
may usurp those functions of internal policy which a 
State is unable or unwilling to perform. On the other 
hand, the Smith-Towner bill is stamped plainly “ Made 
in Prussia,” and the stamp is the stamp of truth. It has 
no place in a free country. 


Men and Money 
HEY are called the sinews of war as in fact they are 
the sinews of peace. National greatness no less than 
military efficiency is built upon these. Men and money 
are needed to accomplish anything in the modern world. 
Even things of the mind cannot prosper without money. 
This is perhaps regrettable, but it is none the less true. 
The country has been roused to the practical realization 
of this fact by the recent drives undertaken by educational 
institutions. The college campus has space for buildings, 
but there can be no buildings without money. One col- 
lege after another in recent days has announced its deter- 
mination to close its lists and limit its student body for 
the simple reason that it has not money enough to make 
room for the youth of the land who are seeking an edu- 
cation. The heartening thing about the acute situation 
in which the colleges of the land find themselves is that 
the Catholic colleges have manifested a determination to 
keep their doors open if only Catholics will help them. 
Since the scholastic year began more than one Catholic 
college has made a direct appeal to the public to show a 
practical appreciation of the American zest for education. 
Fordham University is just concluding an intensive 
campaign for funds. It is too early to determine how 
successful that campaign has been in detail, but it is not 
too early to appreciate the spirit that made that campaign 
possible. From the reports issued from the University it 
is plain that the rank and file of Americans are capable 
of understanding the value of an educational investment. 
For among the first to rally to the support of the move- 
ment for a greater Fordham was the every-day citizen 
who is not very much troubled with the difficulty of 
computing his income tax. It was once thought that col- 
lege graduates were most surely the ones to be relied upon 
to come to the assistance of their Alma Mater. The open- 
ing days of the Fordham campaign proved that the men 
and women who had not been privileged with a college 
education were as eager to secure that boon for the com- 
ing generation as the college graduate could be. Again it 
was supposed that the institution of higher learning would 
only be of interest to the immensely wealthy when it made 
an appeal for funds. If the Fordham campaign has 
proved anything it is that the immensely wealthy are not 
among the first to answer a straight American cry for 
well merited assistance. Those of small means but great 
faith are in the van of the givers. 
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Men and money combine to make a world more happy 
or more wretched. Money is blamed for a great many 
ills, but in the last analysis man not money is at fault. 
The man whose god is gold cannot see the vision of a 
great ideal that is epitomized in the one word charity. 
But the man whose bank account is small, and yet who 
gives until “it hurts,” is the plain man with God in his 
heart. This nation has grown strong on his strength, for 
if his means have been small his vision has been great. 
And for that matter the growth of the Church in this 
country is not measured by the growth of millionaire 
Catholics. The plain men and women of moderate means 
can point to churches, schools and charitable institutions 
by the hundreds throughout this land and claim them as 
works of zeal and self-sacrifice. How many millionaire 
Catholics can make a parallel and proportionate claim? 


Enforcing the Volstead Law 


T is regrettable that Congress refused to increase the 
appropriation for the enforcement of the Volstead 

law. But Congress knew, probably, that it was quite as 
satisfactory to allot only $6,500,000 instead of the $10,- 
000,000 asked, since either sum is totally inadequate. 
In the present state of public opinion, it would seem that 
nothing smaller than an appropriation sufficient to pay 
for a guard over every citizen in the United States, will 
really bring about that state of “ bone dryness” which 
is the ideal of the Volstead law. 

If prohibition could be made to prohibit for two or 
three years, the country might discover whether or not 
it really wishes an enforcement of the law. As things 
now are, a man may hold forth eloquently on the evils 
of beer for the poor man, and retire, if he is rich enough, 
to refresh himself with champagne. The law works too 
unequally. It deprives one class of a beverage which 
that class considers a boon, and allows another class to 
indulge in liquors so easily abused as readily to become 
acurse. Meanwhile the home-still flourishes, those drink 
who never drank before, especially women, and “ just 
for the fun” of violating a Federal law and of acquir- 
ing thereby a sense of splendid guilt, young men trace 
the bootlegger to his lair, over a well-beaten trail, and 
there throw away good money for a bottle of poison. 

Federal prohibition has its humorous aspects, but not 
many. Citizens of reputation, who cannot understand 
why they should be deprived of their harmless and, in 
their opinion, their necessary beverages, now daily vio- 
late the Federal law. The murders, the forgeries, the 
thefts, the robberies, the perjuries and the embezzlements 
which have accompanied the first vear of national prohi- 
bition may or may not be merely an inevitable and pass- 
ing phase. The serious matter is that thousands are daily 
schooling themselves in lawlessness. That is the usual 
result of legislation which attempts to control harmless 
personal habits. Drunkenness is bad, but contempt of 
authority is infinitely worse. 
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Literature 


ON BEING LIVING POEMS 


NCE upon a time there came into this prosy world a little 
maid whose earliest conscious aspiration was to be a genu- 
ine poet. Even before the child was baptized her maiden aunts 
had unanimously agreed that Phyllis had without any doubt 
been born a poet, for did not her father write alluring metrical 
advertisements for a soap concern, and had not her mother been 
a milliner widely renowned for her “poems in ribbons and 
flowers”? It was even observed that Fhyllis’s first baby-cries 
seemed to have a trochaic lilt to them, and one of her more 
discerning aunts actually detected a marked anapestic movement 
in the child’s earliest gestures. So it was not surprising that 
little Phyllis, when hardly three, began to dictate free verse to 
her mother who carefully took down the lines, improving the 
sense and the rhythm, of course, here and there, with a view to 
future publication. 
When Phyllis had reached the age of five, though she had 


produced nothing as yet at all equal to “Pet Marjorie’s” 
threnody beginning, “Three turkeys fair their last have 
breathed,” a poem which rises toward its close to that noble 


the imperturbable calm of the 
bereaved mother, nevertheless Phyllis had already dictated at 
least one little masterpiece of polyphonic prose which was 
superior, all her aunts agreed, even to Hilda Conkling’s moving 
apostrophe to the “Old Brass Pot.” 

From six to sixteen, as the veracious chronicler records, our 
young poet’s muse was strangely silent, but with the dawn of 
womanhood Phyllis burst once more into imprisoned prose and 
began to send her things to the magazines. But to her own deep 


climax describing so teelingly 


chagrin, and to the indignant amazement of her aunts, Phyllis’s 
poems invariably came back,—ior she always took care to 
enclose stamps,—so she eventually had a large and interesting 


collection of editors’ rejection-slips ranging in character from 
“We regret we cannot use the enclosed,” to a tear- 
stained appeal for her gracious pardon at being “ forced to send 
back your incomparable poem owing to our utter inability to 
maintain the high standard of poetical excellence the publication 
of the enclosed masterpiece would set our coztributors.” 

Year after year, until she had passed the ripe age of eighty- 
seven, her faithful biographer avers, Phyllis kept mailing he: 
poems to divers periodicals, only to receive them back unappre- 
But on her twenty-second birthday, 


the terse, 


ciated and unrecompensed. 
which chanced to fall as usual on the twenty-ninth of February, 
our mature poet decided that the literary world had proved 
itself quite unworthy of any further efforts on her part-to 
correct its perverted taste, so she resolved forthwith to lay down 
her pen forever and devote the rest of her earthly sojourn not 
to writing poems, but to living them. “If I cannot make a 
poem,” she said, “I will be one. The remaining years of my 
life shall become, if not a noble epic, at least a series of melo- 
dious lyrics.” 

What success Phyllis had in carrying out her high resolve, 
history, unfortunately, does not tell. But Mr. Alfred Noyes, to 
judge from a recent article he sent the press, seems to think that 
the hope of the world’s regeneration lies in the ready ability of 
men and women to make their lives, so to speak, perfect poems 
“For a quarter of a century now,” in his opinion, “the intellect 
of Europe has been almost entirely agnostic.” Seeking a remedy 


for this lamentable state of things, Mr. Noyes takes as a guide 
that supercilious unbeliever, Matthew Arnold, who assures him 
that as all dogmas are questioned now and all traditions have 
dissolved, the human race will find its only hope in poetry, for 
“the strongest part of our religion today is 


its unconscious 





poetry.” Mr. Noyes then confidently predicts that: “‘ Poetry will 
restore to the world fragments of that universal harmony by 
which we are surrounded as by an orchestra, and with which it 
is our task to become consciously at one till we are caught up as 
listening musicians and forced to play our own part.” 

Just how so elusive and unsubstantial a thing as poetry is to 
work this wonderful revolution in civilized society Mr. Noyes 
does not explain very clearly. Without question those true 
grounds for the noble emotions which are the basis of real poetry 
would have to be sound religious principles founded on Divine 
facts, if the men and women of tomorrow are to be the har- 
monious poems Mr. Noyes describes. Corydon and Phyllis will 
scarcely be able to make their lives beautiful poems until they 
render their souls fit instruments for noble emotions by making 
themselves good Christians who believe everything the Church 
teaches and keep all the Commandments all the while. 

In much of modern life, truth to tell, there is precious little 
beauty, and precious little poetry, the expression of beauty. 
With this thought in mind, Brother Leo, in an excellent paper 
he contributes to the current Catholic World on “ The Centenary 
of John Keats,” strikingly pictures the sad need of the beautiful 
from which our age is suffering. He asks: 


Is the poetry of John Keats, the embodiment of his vision 
of the beautiful, the record of his never-ending pursuit of 
the beautiful, needed in this modern world a century after 
his death? The bare fact that such a question can be asked, 
is cogent proof that the reply must be a categorical and 
emphatic affirmative. The forces of evil still wage war 
against God as Infinite Goodness and as Infinite Love; but, 
in even a more marked degree, do they seek to drive from 
men’s minds and hearts the conception of God as Infinite 
Beauty. And too often the forces of evil are strangely 
abetted by the apostles of righteousness. The phylactery 
of the Pharisee may still be glimpsed in the marketplace, the 
rigorous ideal of the Jansenist has not spent its force, and 
the art-effacing whitewash still drips portentous from the 
Puritan’s brush. With our hybrid architecture and our 
futurist art, with our popular music reverting to the Voodoo 
incantation and our popular literature exploiting salacious 
ugliness, blatant and unashamed, acute is our need for the 
poetry of John Keats to teach us the distinction between 
melody and noise, to convince us that the sensuous is not 
the sensual, to refresh our eyes with the vision of beauty, 
and lead our aching and reluctant feet unto the realms of 
gold. A renewed discernment of the reflection of God’s 
Beauty in the world, a renewed realization of the possibilities 
of loveliness inherent in the very words we heedlessly toss 
hither and yon in our workaday lives, a renewed reverence 
for the evanescent pulchritude we glimpse in a glowing 
phrase or a sunset splendor, an organ cadence or a tempest’s 
wail, an ocean vista or a woman’s face—these are what come 
to us when we set foot within Keats’ magic bower, these, 
and a strength-assuring sleep, “ Full of sweet dreams, and 
health, and quiet breathing.” 


The preceding doctrine is often confirmed by example in 
“The Last Knight” (Stokes), Mr. Theodore Maynard’s recent 
book of poems. For he has there many fine lyrics which show 
how a gifted Catholic singer can find inspiration for genuine 
poetry even from the so-called “commonplaces” of the world 
around us. For example, in these stanzas from “Laus Deo,” 
the opening poem in the volume, the author gives Almighty God 


Praise! that a babe I leapt upon the world 
Spread at my feet in its magnificence 

With trees as giants, flowers as flags unfurled. 
And rain as diamonds in their excellence! 


Praise! for the solemn splendor of surprise 
That came with breaking day; 

For all the ranks of stars that met - eyes 
When sunset burned away! , 
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Praise! that I know the dear capricious sky 
In every we varied mood,— 
Yet under her maternal wings can lie 
The smallest chick among her countless brood! 


Praise! that I hear the strong winds wildly race 
heir chariots on the sea, 
But feel them lift my hair and stroke my face 
Softly and tenderly! . . . 


Praise! that upon my bent and bleeding back 

Was stretched some share of Thy redeeming Cross, 
Some poverty as largess for my lack, 

Some loss that should prevent my utter loss! 


Praise! that Thou gavest me to keep joy sweet 
The sanguine salt of pain! 

Praise! for the weariness of questing feet, 
That else might quest in vain! 


It has been remarked that nowhere on earth is there more 
poetry than in the Catholic Church, but that her own children 
are often very slow to discern her wealth of beauty and far too 
seldom have they the skill to give it artistic expression. Every 
Catholic, however, whose daily conduct is governed by the 
Creed and the Commandments, whose life is modeled upon that 
of Our Divine Lord and His stainless Mother and whose soul 
is often nourished by the holy Sacraments, may be considered 
a beautiful expression, in this workaday world, of the Church’s 
mystical loveliness, and a high example of her noblest poetry. 

Wa ter Dwicut, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Days Before Yesterday. By Lorp FreperickK HaAMiLTon. 
$4.00; This World of Ours. By J. H. Curre. $2.50. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

Andalusia, Sketches and Impressions. By W. Somerset 
MaucHaM. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

These three books of reminiscences and travel are likely to 
hold fast the average reader’s attention. The author of the first 
has a pleasant, chatty way of describing how the British govern- 
ing classes amuse themselves in various parts of the world. 
Among his other adventures was a short stay at a Trappist 
monastery in France, where a friend was on retreat. Lord Ham- 
ilton, being a “ heretic,” made himself useful by catching a heavy 
basket of trout for the monks, while the rest of the guests fell 
to prayer. The author often accompanied his sister, who was 
the wife of the Governor-General of Canada, to the various con- 
vents of the country. He found the nuns “most excellent, 
earnest women,” who delighted in showing the community’s 
treasures to their distinguished visitors. Lord Hamilton has 
interesting passages on some curious eighteenth-century tricks 
of pronounciation that survived even the seventies among the 
“quality”: lilac, for instance, becoming “laylock,” and Russia, 
“Roosia.” There is a diverting page in the book which tells how 
a missionary who undertook to translate the Bible for his Eskimo 
flock had the water of the Cana marriage feast turn into “ blub- 
ber”; made St. Peter’s roaring lion a “roaring polar bear,” 
and always translated lamb as “little seal.” When the author’s 
mother died at the age of ninety-three, she had 169 direct living 
descendants, including her grandson’s grandson. 

Mr. Curle’s book of travel would be more acceptable to all 
classes of readers if he merely set down the interesting sights 
he has seen during his journeys through nearly every land on 
this earth, but had mercifully spared us his theological reflec- 

tions. He well remarks at the end of the book that he has “ trav- 
eled nearly a million miles—and lost my way. I have seen the 
whole world, and have no notion what it all means.” “The eco- 
nomics of Rome have been unsound” is his sage conclusion 
after gazing at the beautiful churches of Europe. He seems to 
think the Church’s true mission was to develop the earth’s natu- 
ral resources. However, he writes: 
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Her missionaries to the heathen—or to be exact, the Jesuit 
missionaries in particular—are the best I have known; in 
some ways I think of them as the salt of the earth. One 
may picture them as tall, bearded men, of a full habit— 
Belgians, Frenchmen, Alsatians mostly, speaking a limpid 
French—and I see them in sun-helmet and dustcoat, or a 
suit no longer white, striding the torrid roads of Africa, 
India or China, regardless of fever and heat. These are 
highly educated, subtle men, masters, too, of several crafts, 
which they teach thoroughly, who, pledged by the solemnest 
of vows go out eagerly to their labors, and settle down 
there for life. 


Mr. Maugham, an Englishman who writes “ realistic” novels, 
made a journey to Spain, “ The Land of the Blessed Virgin,” as 
he calls that country, and then set down his impressions of what 
he saw there. As-was to be expected, the author’s non-Catholic 
mind is often quite incapable of interpreting correctly the sig- 
nificance of much that he observed in the religious life of the 


Andalusians. As in duty bound, he deplores, ior example, the 
loss of “the charming civilization of the Moors,” that “ was 
driven out by monks and priests and soldiers.” But he pays 


many high tributes to the excellencies of the Spanish character, 
and his pictures and sketches of the sights he saw are often 
drawn with great vividness and remarkable literary skill. 

W. D. 





The Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections of the 
Treaty. By Bernarp M. Barucnw. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $3.00. 

Bernard Baruch’s defense of the economic sections of the 
Peace Treaty is very much in line with the President’s defense 
of the entire covenant: “It was the best attainable.” The prob- 
lems presented at Paris were dealt with as capably as was pos- 
sible at the time. And the striking point in Mr. Baruch’s treat- 
ment is that he admits the Peace Conference as merely a begin- 
ning. The measure of the treaty’s worth “lies in the process 
of its execution and the spirit in which it is carried out by all 
of the parties to the contract.” In a measure the author’s book 
is an answer to Keynes “ Economic Consequences of the Peace.” 
The English writer minimized or scouted the American part that 
was played at Paris. Baruch shows that the Americans were 
forceful factors in the deliberations at Versailles. He has 
printed the speeches of the members of the Economic Commis- 
sion, and no reader can doubt that the higher sense of justice 
was with the Americans, as no reader can doubt that the atmos- 
phere at the peace table was surcharged with passion and politics. 
Whatever the merits of the treaty it is plain that it would have 
been nothing short of a hymn of hate were not American in- 
fluence present. 

Mr. Baruch’s conclusions may not appeal but his book will 
remain a worthy contribution to the literature that has grown 
out of the war. In addition to his own views he gives the 
reader, with marginal notes and comments, the reparation and 
economic clauses of the Paris Covenant. His conclusion is that 
the interests of the United States were amply protected in the 
peace negotiations, particularly in regard to the economic and 
reparation provisions. Herein greatest interests were 
centered. i. ha. 2s 


our 


Songs of Dogs; Songs of Horses. Anthologies Selected and 
Arranged by Ropert FroTHINGHAM. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.65 each. 

These two books might be re-named “Songs of Friendship ” 
and “Songs of Service.” In the first every variety of dog is 
sung, from the spaniel to the wolf-dog, from the thoroughbred 
to the veriest vagabond, but the same note sounds through them 
all, loyalty, unfailing trust, friendship unto death. In fact most 
of the singers find these qualities more patent in the dog than 
in their fellow-man, and are eager to accord to the dog-soul the 
immortality which modern skepticism would withhold from the 
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human spirit. An amazing number of the poems harp upon this 
theme. In the “Songs of Horses” we find less pre-occupation 
with the character of the individual animal, we have rather a 
series of ballads of adventure in which the horse has played his 
glorious part. The quality of the verse in both books is not 
generally exalted but homely, as befits the lowliness otf these 
faithful servants of man, though we find such worthy favorites 
as “The Ballad of East and West,” “How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix,” “The Leap of Roushan Beg,” 
and others. In fact though the dog has apparently elicited the 
greater devotion, the horse has evidently inspired the better 
poetry. The man who does not understand the love of animals 
would do well to read over these two small books. A. F. K. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For Catholic Students—A promising series of hand-books, the 
general scope of which is “Catholic Thought and Thinkers,” 
under the editorship of the late Rev. W. B. O’Dowd and Father 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., has recently been started. The publishers 
announce that “ The books will be on an average between 150 
and 200 pages each. Written for the general reader, and for 
members of study clubs, they will be useful, it is hoped, to uni- 
versity students and seminarists. The essence of each 
book will be the doctrine of the man it deals with.” The “In- 
troductory” (Kenedy, $1.75) volume of the series, by Father 
Martindale, gives in five chapters a rapid review of the progress 
and development of Catholic thought from the diffusion of the 
Faith from Palestine down to “ The Modern Era,” dating from 
about the time of the French Revolution. The leaders of Cath- 
olic intellectual movements in every age of the Church’s history, 
such as Origen, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and Newman, are 
briefly appraised ; the heresies or philosophical systems they com- 
bated are succinctly explained, and the lesser lights of each era 
find their due place in the summary. The new series ought to 
supply for English-speaking students what the French Catholics 
have in “ La Pensée Chrétienne,” and it deserves earnest support. 


Books in French—“La Fortune de l’Irlande,” by Xavier Moisant 
(Beauchesne), is a compact study of important economic ques- 
tions affecting Ireland’s autonomy. Coal, the revenues of the 
crown, imports, and the banks are treated thoroughly. The 
author shows that although Ireland has rich coal and peat 
deposits, and capacity for water power development of 250,000 
H.P., it is a poor country because of economic exploitation by 
England. He sums up Ireland’s economic case against Eng- 
land in the antithesis: “ Richesse naturelle; misére artificielle.” 
The book is accurate, well documented, and proves conclusively 
that if Ireland were to obtain autonomy it could take care of 
itself and could support five times its present population. 
“La Résurrection de la Pologne” (Bloud & Gay), by Jules 
Lebreton, consists of a series of articles contributed to the 
Etudes and the Nouvelles Religivuses from 1916 to 1919. Little 
that is new to those who followed the war news is contained in 
the first two sections of the book, “ La Pologne en Ruines” and 
“La Pologne sous le Joug Allemand,” but the second half of 
the book describing the interval between the end of the war 
and peace and the resurrection of an independent Poland after 
a century and a half of alien rule is new and interesting. 
“Nos Voyageurs, Association Catholique des Voyageurs de 
Commerce du Canada” (La Vie Nouvelle, Montreal), by Pére 
Edouard Lecompte, S.J., is a book describing the origin, the aims 
and some of the means used to attain those aims by the Catholic 
Society of Commercial Travelers in Canada. Some of the mem- 
bers of the society have collaborated with the author in narrat- 
ing their experiences while engaged in apostolic works for “la 
religion et la race.” The book has an abundance of good sketches 
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and photographs.——“ Jours de Bataille et de Victoire” (Bloud 
& Gay), by Georges Lecomte, is a series of essays or essayettes 
written on the war from the 27th of August, 1914, till May, 1919. 
It is valuable as the testimony of a Frenchman in France looking 
at the ways of war, although it is not likely to prove very in- 
teresting to an American who has been fed on even a moderate 
diet of war-books. 





Irish Folk-lore—In her quest for Gaelic folk-songs Miss Amy 
Murray voyaged to Ultima Thule, or near it, to the isle of Eris- 
kay, and from the “ Edge of the World” she brings a book called 
“Father Allan’s Island” (Harcourt, Bruce & Howe), full of 
the echo of moaning winds and the sting of spray. Students of 
folk-lore will agree with Padraic Colum’s “ foreword” of praise 
for the writer’s dramatic and lyric gift. Her sympathy with the 
isle and the islesmen is true and keen, while her portraiture of 
nature and people alike is realistic but duly restrained. Not 
only does Miss Murray reproduce for us the songs and scenes 
of these Catholic Highlanders, but she is clear-sighted enough to 
admit that their isolation is a blessed one. Hence she rightly 
deplores the change wrought in many a girl who leaves croft 
and shingle to come to our large cities. Though “not a Catholic 
nor yet a church-goer,” she is hearty in her admiration for 
Father Allan, who died too soon. He is of heroic stature, a 
master of folk-song and story, and a true shepherd of souls. 
The writer’s style is obtrusively manneristic, with its quaint 
words and odd phrasing, yet is not without its charm. “ When 
Buffalo Ran” (Yale University Press, $2.50), by George Bird 
Grinnell, describes the growth and training of an Indian brave 
seventy years ago. The red man is made to tell his own story 
—a true one, we are assured—and in simple speech to depict 
games, hunting, the warpath, family customs, while Indian super- 
stitions and tribal rites are also sketched. 








Some Winter Novels.—“ The Noon-Mark,” (Macmillan, $2.50), 
by Mary S. Watts and “The Monster,” (Doran, $2.00), by 
Horace Bleackley, are two realistic novels, realistic in the better 
sense of the word, namely, that they depict life as it is, with- 
out however touching its seamy side. The former deals with 
the struggle for existence which an ordinary, uneducated family 
has to make to keep out of the clutches of poverty and to main- 
tain respectability; the latter shows the bitterness of life and 
its blighting effects on character involved in methods of un- 
restrained industrial autocracy. Both are vivid pictures of life, 
and in each the author is exceedingly niggardly of sunshine. 
——“ The Daffodil Murder,” (Small, Maynard, $1.90), by Edgar 
Wallace, is a good detective story, the interest of which centers 
not in thrills, but in the fact that practically everyone in the 
case is involved in suspicion——* Malcolm Sage, Detective,” 
(Doran, $1.90), by Herbert Jenkins, describes the ingenious 
methods by which a mild-mannered man unravels a series of 
baffling cases with surprising ease. It is well told and rather 
interesting ——“ The Owl Taxi,” (Doran, $1.90), by Hulbert 
Footner, is an old-fashioned dime-novel in which the hero 
“grims” and hisses and sneers in the most approved fashion. 
The author seems to have an intimate knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of New York——The wide vogue which Zane Grey’s 
novels enjoy shows how crude the taste is of our “reading 
public.” His latest book, “The Mysterious Rider,” (Harper, 
$2.00), describes with little artistry the life of some swearing, 
shooting, drinking cowboys, one of whom is found worthy of 
the beauteous Columbine. Thirty years ago this novel would 
have sold for ten cents and would be free from the “ sex-lure.” 
——If the play by Charles Hanson Towne which is “ novelized” 
by him in “The Bad Man” (Putnam, $2.00) is no better than 
the improbable and commonplace story he has made of it, the 
play’s “ Broadway success” is hard to explain. 
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EDUCATION 


A Short Smith Catechism 
BUSINESS man has put to me the questions which I 
here attempt to answer. I hope that numerous other cor- 
respondents who have written me will take these answers as 
addressed to themselves: 

1. Who were the originators of the Smith-Towner bill? 

In the ‘eighties a very similar bill used to be introduced with 
regularity by the late Senator Blair of New Hampshire. Some 
twenty years before that time, a Department of Education 
was actually created by Congress (1867), but disestablished in 
the following year. - 

If we admit that the central idea of the bill is a control of, 
or direction of, education by a centralized agency, its most 
modern exponents are Napoleon and Bismarck. However, the 
attempt to put education under the control of the civil power 
is even older than these worthies, although it made little 
progress before the religious revolution of the sixteenth century. 

2. Who are the actual promoters of the bill at the present 
time? By this I do not mean who are Senator Smith and 
Judge Towner, but the men behind Smith and Towner. 

The chief agency promoting this bill is the National Education 
Association. The chief individual promoters, as far as I know, 
are Dr. George D. Strayer and Dr. W. C. Bagley, of Teachers’ 
College, New York; Mr. Hugh Magill, of the N.E.A., and Dr. 
John A. Keith, President of the State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

3. Are they actuated, in your opinion, by anything other 
than the interests of the child, or has their past record been 
such that one would be led to believe that they were actuated by 
religious motives? 


PRINCIPLES NOT MOTIVES ' 


O assign motives is usually a task both perilous and futile. 
I should prefer to criticise overt acts and avowed prin- 
ciples. 

Answering the second part of your question first, I will say 
that I have no reason to believe that any of the gentlemen 
whom I have named are “actuated by religious motives.” I 
must admit one possible exception, namely, Dr. Strayer. It 
seems to me that some of his reported sayings indicate hostility 
to a school system which is characteristic of the Catholic Church. 
However, I lay no stress on this suspicion of mine. 

As for the National Education Association, I have never 
been able to discover any just appreciation existing in that body, 
of the value of the private schools. My opinion is that its 
attitude has been invariably hostile. 

To recur to the first part of your question, I have no reason 
to think that these gentlemen “are actuated by anything other 
than the interests of the child.” At the same time I am fully 
convinced that the policy which they advocate will hinder edu- 
cation, as Dr. Hadley of Yale has remarked, and will certainly 
be destructive of the best interests of the child. High 
motives do not rectify a measure in itself defective, or sanctify 
one that is evil. Keen observers of public school education 
know that it is always difficult and at times impossible to divorce 
politics from the practical conduct of public education. But the 
Smith-Towner bill establishes on a national scale, as Dean Burris 
of the University of Cincinnati has pointed out, that political 
system from which all forward-looking cities have been striving 
to extricate themselves for more than fifty years. Under its 
provisions, the political machinery established at Washington 
sooner or later will be duplicated in every “cooperating” State, 
if the system is to work at all. 

Hence while I am not concerned to question the motives of 
the friends of this bill, I am convinced that by entangling the 
schools almost inextricably in the grimy bonds of politics, the 
bill most assuredly will work against the best interests of edu- 
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cation, of the children, and of the community at large. 
the politician comes in at the door, school efficiency flies out 
at the window, and under a Secretary of Education, appointed, 
as is our custom with cabinet officers, for reasons not wholly 
disassociated. from politics, I do not see how you can keep the 
politician out. 

4. Will parochial or private schools be affected in any way 
by the passage of this bill? In other words, will they come 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Education if this 
bill is passed? 


THE Bitt AND THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


F you will allow me to say it, your questions are not synony- 

mous but distinct queries. 

The answer to the first part of your question is an emphatic 
“yes.” Even on general grounds, it would be impossible that 
the private schools should remain untouched after the passage 
of legislation so novel and so far-reaching in its effects as the 
Smith-Towner bill. 

But on special grounds, the effects will be marked. First, the 
school which is the recipient of Federal aid will be the “ Federal 
School,” the object of Federal favor, with all the distinction 
which in the American mind curiously attaches to everything 
Federal. In the second place, the Smith-Towner bill will 
create for the public school a subsidy which does not now exist, 
namely, the Federal subsidy, to be paid, of course, by the people. 
I need hardly pause to stress the fact that you and I and John 
Jones and the crowd in the street, pay all Federal subsidies: some 
of us more and some of us less, but we all pay. 

Thus the Smith-Towner bill will inevitably call for heavier 
taxes. Men and women who wish to exercise their undoubted 
right in a free country to educate their children in private schools 
will be penalized for exercising a right which very many of 
them prefer to regard as a sacred duty binding in conscience. 
“Educate your children as you like,” practically announces the 
Smith-Towner bill. “ But if you do not educate them in schools 
approved at Washington, you must pay heavi!y for your choice.” 

The power to tax is the power to destroy. There are millions 
of American citizens who hold that the education of the child 
belongs to the parent first and not to the State, or who believe 
that the highest interests both of the child and of the State are 
best promoted in the private institution of learning. As the 
taxes increase their burden becomes almost intolerable. These 
men and women are content with conditions as they now are, 
simply because they see no present remedy. But they also 
realize that the imposition of new Federal taxes for schools 
which they do not use because they are convinced that these 
systems are not best for the child, will by degrees destroy 
the private systems. Personally I do not see how the private 
institution, dependent upon fees and the donations of its 
friends, can escape a fight for its life under the Smith-Towner 

‘system. The outcome of that conflict, who can tell? 


THE ULTIMATE RESULT OF THE BILL 


| B. me now address myself to your second question: In 
other words, will they come under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Education, if this bill is passed? 

Directly and at once, no; indirectly and in time, yes. Let 
me explain. The bill refers specifically only to schools which 
are part of the local systems. These schools alone are sub- 
sidized and examined. But the private institutions will be. 
affected indirectly (and at once in this respect), by the fact 
that the burdens of those who maintain them will be heavily 
increased. Indirectly, too, they will pass under the control of 
the Federal Secretary through the Secretary’s power to set 
Federal standards to which the public schools must conform, 
under pain of a refusal of the annual subsidy. Practically speak- 
ing, even today private schools, to secure recognition, must 
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frame their curricula to meet with a varying degree of con- 
formity, the methods of the public school. Whether the stiff 
uniformity thus enforced is profitable either to the system or 
to the community, has been answered in the negative by most 
philosophers; but that is a question which we cannot now ex- 
amine. Further, | believe with Senator Thomas of Colorado, 
that if the Smith-Towner bill is adopted, its extension to the 
private school is only a matter of time. If the education of the 
child in the public school is of such intimate and vital concern 
to the Federal Government that a control or direction of edu- 
cation must be vested in the Federal Government, the education 
of the millions of children in the private schools is a Federal 
concern no less vital and intimate. Hence I can agree fully with 
the same Senator in his prophecy that as time goes on the under- 
lying philosophy of the Smith-Towner bill will be extended 
to include all schools, private as well as public. 

I may also observe that certain enemies of the private system, 
notably the Masons, welcome the Smith-Towner bill as the best 
means of suppressing these schools. Thus a recent number of 
a prominent Masonic monthly which featured an ardent defense 
of the bill, carried another article Calling on all Masons to 
band together to put an end to the “ un-American idea” that an 
American father has the right to educate his child in any school 
other than a public school. I do not say that this attitude is 
typical of all American Masons, but I do say that the bill has 
received the warmest support of certain factions who rightly 
see in it the power to suppress private educational institutions. 

5. lf not, why do the Catholic journals and clergy so actively 
‘ oppose the bill? 

SPEAKING FOR MYSELF 


CAN speak only for myself, but I think I may attribute 

my own feelings to my brethren of the pen and pulpit. | 
abominate the Smith-Towner bill because I am an American; be- 
cause | hate with all my soul anything that savors of bureaucracy, 
and of governmental interference, even the slightest, with my 
rights as an American; because I believe that a government which 
in the least degree clashes with the right of the parent to educate 
the child, while meeting all just requirements for the public 
good, as he and not as some State official, deems best, is the most 
detestable tyranny of which a government is capable, excepting 
only that governmental tyranny which bids a man worship his 
God at this altar and not at that; because I believe that the 
framers of the American Constitution knew at least as much 
of the meaning of freedom as the friends of the Smith-Towner 
bill, and because I know that the framers reserved every right 
over schools to be founded in any State to the people of that 
State, thereby inhibiting the Federal Government from exercising 
any control over said schools; because I believe that a govern- 
ment which sets out to “guide” education will end by telling 
us what we must think and what we must print, what we must 
say and what we must leave unsaid; and finally because, while 


believing that ultimate governmental control over every form > 


and degree of education is bound up in the un-American, Kaiser- 
istic Smith-Towner bill, 1 also firmly believe that if Congress 
follows the lauded example of our brethren across the seas in 
establishing a Ministry of Education, there is small reason why 
Congress should not proceed to imitate that lauded example 
more closely by establishing, as they have done, a Ministry of 
Religion. : 

However, I must note that the opposition to this form of 
Kaiserism is not exclusively engineered by Catholic forces. 
Strong arguments against the Smith-Towner bill have been 
written by President Hadley of Yale, President Hibben of 
Princeton, President-emeritus Eliot of Harvard, President Kinley 
of Illinois, Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton and Dean W. C. 
Burris of Cincinnati. The list might easily be extended to include 
the names of a number of Senators and members of the Lower 
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ernment upon the reserved rights of the States, and in the willing 
acquiescence therein by some of the States, see the downfall of 
the ideals which our fathers thought they had enshrined once for 
all in the Constitution of the United States. 

Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Unskilled Labor and the “ Boss” 

66 H dunno,” answered a very intelligent and hard-working 

Scotch miner when asked why he had never taken up 
other work. “Ah dunno.” And then, after a moment’s pause, 
he added: “ But Ah’ve never liked a boss too close around me, 
yoonderstand?” There are few men in the countless labor 
“gangs” of our large-scale industies who do not understand. 
But there is more implied in this answer than the general public 
knows, and, unfortunately, than most corporation managers ap- 
pear to comprehend. They have too often failed to realize in 
practice, as they should, that the main point of contact between 
labor and capital, the one person above all others by whom the 
company must be judged in the mind of the unskilled laborer, is 
the “ boss.” 

Far too little, in fact, has been said and written upon this 
subject. We have reason, therefore, to be especially grateful 
for the attention given it in Whiting Williams straightforward 
record of his experiences in “ What’s on the Worker’s Mind” 
(Scribner). Former personnel director of the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Company, Mr. Williams donned the rough clothes 
of the unskilled worker and with overalls packed under his arm 
and just a few dollars reserved in his pocket, set out to take 
his chances for a laborer’s job. He was not the first intellectual 
to do this, and will hardly be the last, but the results of such 
attempts depend largely upon what a man can bring with him 
to the adventure. Mr. Williams came to his task with an un- 
biassed judgment, a trained and socially responsive mind, and a 
splendid reserve of physical strength which enabled him to stand 
the strain of twelve-hour shifts and often much longer periods 
of work in constantly varying and hazardous occupations. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note that while there are many 
obvious things upon the worker’s mind—first and foremost the 
desire for a steady occupation, then good wages, reasonable hours 
and fair working conditions—yet in the focus of his thoughts we 
shall find the boss. 


Tue Contact Points or CAPITAL AnD LABOR 


HERE are several factors likely to convert the self-respect- 

ing laborer into a shirker or a Bolshevik. Unfortunately 
they are only too frequently to be met in all of the four sole 
instances of contact between capital and unskilled labor. The 
first person representing capital to the labor mind is the plant- 
guard or policeman, a superior person, who keeps the hungry 
men and social derelicts in line, as they appear day after day 
in their quest for employment, thrusting pinched and eager 
faces between the iron bars of the factory gates. The securing 
of a job is for them a matter of life and death: “ Look at them 
hands,” exclaimed a muscular worker, “ain’t they good enough 
to earn a living for my wife and kids?” Now is the time when 
the Socialist agitator reaps his harvest. Next come the employ- 
ment officers, too often a careless or surly lot, exhausting the 
laborer’s patience by repeated directions and misdirections, and 
bringing home still further to the already sufficiently humbled 
man the full knowledge of his unimportance. 

Accepted on the job, he is then assigned to his boss into whose 
hands his life and happiness are practically committed. Lastly 
there remains the white-collar force in the paymaster’s office to 
teach a final lesson to the sooty member of the labor gang as he 
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bounty of the company. With endless red tape he is subjected 
at times to inconveniences that may really be tragic. Though 
standing in instant need of his hard-earned money he may even 
be obliged to lose his job that he can draw his wages. 

Such conditions are not to be found’in every plant, but they 
are sufficiently common according to the evidence furnished by 
Whiting Williams, who himself is a firm conservative, an in- 
vincible optimist of the purest water, and, let us add, an un- 
failing supporter of the present economic system, barring its 
abuses. While financial wisdom itself demands a remedy for 
all these, the need of correction is nowhere more imperative than 
in the case of the foreman or “boss.” But how can this be 
brought about until the management comes into better touch with 
its men? Spies and detectives it is likely to have in super- 
abundance, but they do not report on the human relations be- 
tween bosses and men and the other sore points of contact 
that are often raw to the quick. When no unrest exists secret 
agents may find it profitable to frame up trouble that they can 
hold their own position and gain the confidence of their em- 
ployers. And so the human tragedy continues, to the great 
financial loss of the company itself. 


A ScHoot or PROFANITY 


R. Williams is not a purist, but the gang bosses, at least 

those of the labor gangs, as he found them in his first 
experience in one of the large steel plants, might well have been 
selected for their special proficiency in the expert use of pro- 
fanity. They interspersed their simplest remarks with oaths, 
and they put into these expletives an amount of heat and 
steam that really terrified the tired workers. Bosses and men 
alike were of course constantly on edge owing to the weariness 
induced by the twelve-hour shifts, but there was a system in it 
all. In one factory a foreman, whose language was usually 
within the bounds of Christian decency, became effusively 
blasphemous only when his own boss appeared in sight. , 

The men whose task it was to remove the heavy checker brick 
in the great heat of the checker chambers had but one constant 
sound in their ears and one thought in their mind, which can be 
most modestly summed up in “ What da h oe 

It is a mistaken labor policy to imagine that the best results 
can be obtained under such conditions. With all self-respect 
taken out of the men they will no longer work except in just 
so far as they can be driven. Their whole inventiveness is used 
to find ways and means of circumventing the boss, until with 
“Hey, dere!” and a new shower of expletives he sets the gang 
to work again. With them, too, it soon becomes good form to 
excel in this same language until it enters into their philosophy 
both of this life and of the hereafter: “You say hell after 
die?” asked a Mexican of his fellow-worker at the blast fur- 
“T say hell now—and no more after die, just dead.” 





macc. 


HINDERING PROGRESS 


LL ambition, often, is taken out of the men: “Say you, 

there, Andy, you go to work today, huh?” yells a Slavic 
boss at a harmless young lad coming with his dinner pail. 
“What the h—— you mean come here with necktie on! Me 
foreman and me no necktie. You take dat off quick or you go 
home and wear it so long as you please!” This of course is an 
extreme case of tyranny but it is no exaggeration. It illustrates 
the absolute power usually held by the boss. The hope of the 
worker is built almost entirely upon his good will, and the gen- 
eral impression seems to be that the main chance of rising higher 
consists in marrying the boss’s daughter. Nepotism is assuredly 
one of the many vices of bossdom. “The department super?” 
said a semi-technical clerk successfully maintaining this thesis 
in a given instance, “he’s the cousin of the general super. His 
assistant ?—married his sister,” and so on down the line. Patient 
merit is slow to receive its reward. The general consequence 
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is that the men in the gang have but little interest in anything 
they do and no one cares to give it to them. “Doing the 
job don’t get you nowhere,” is their philosophical conclusion. 
Yet we are very wrong in supposing that they have not precisely 
the same affections, desires, longings and ambitions in their 
life as any other human beings. It is the paganism of modern 
society that has made men ignore this truth. 


WaAntT OF INTEREST IN MEN 


66 ATCH ’em young, treat ’em rough and learn ’em nothing,” 
is a philosophy of industrialism against which the Church 
did not fear to thunder her condemnations when it was still 
assumed to be the only correct method to be employed by in- 
dustrial supermen. But there are even now too many survivals 
of this form of barbarism. It is our duty to see that these too 
are swept away. Welfare work is not enough. Men must be 
treated like men and not driven like mules. To say nothing 
moré in favor of this method: it certainly pays. Experience 
proves that men can be interested in their jobs, but they need 
instruction, encouragement and human treatment. “I’ve had 
almost no instruction on any of my jobs from the bosses,” was 
Mr. William’s experience. “But, Jiminy! I’ve had lots of it 
from my buddies! Only most of that has been to help me get 
by with as little personal effort and discomfort as possible.” 
And he is not wrong in thinking that if they had themselves 
been given a little more attention to interest them in the job, 
“ they wouldn’t be such down-hill teachers of the fellow like me.” 
As long as it is all merely a system of hurry up, where the 
helper is hurried by the foreman and the foreman by his boss, 
and the latter by the worried department superintendent, and so 
down the line, without any consideration for the human factor, 
we cannot expect the best result. The worker, in turn, naturally 
develops his own scientific methods of shirking all the work 
he can. In the twelve-hour shift and the seven-day week—an 
un-Christian and inhuman situation—the worker simply could not 
live without learning how, at times at least, to “loaf on his job.” 
Blessed the foreman who can wisely take this into account. 


SECURING A Goop Boss 


A” here be it said that there are good as well as mean 
bosses. The former do not ruffle the temper of the men. 
“The captain? Oh, he’s square and everybody likes him,” said 
one of the men in the iron mines. “ You gotta give him a fair 
day’s work, but he’s decent about it.” That is the man who 
brings results. Speaking of a boss in a Wisconsin powder mill 
whom his men brought to time for his tyrannies by drawing 
their knives on him with the polite caution, “We kill you quick,” 
unless conditions changed, a Norwegian worker added: “ But 
one boss I had. Fine, good man he was. We all like him and on 
account we like him, you know, we all work for him harder—we 
work for him like devil.” This is not very elegantly expressed, 
but it tells the true story. There are bosses whose presence is a 
constant incentive to murder for the men under them, and this 
is to be taken in its most literal sense, while others can gain the 
good will of the “boys” and their best service, too, by being 
fair and square to all. The simple truth of the matter was per- 
fectly summed up by the Polish iron miner who said: “ Fore- 
men? Some good, some bad. I do best for one who is gentle- 
man and treats like gentleman.” Or as a foreman himself ex- 
pressed it: “When there’s trouble and it’s time for the men 
to do their best, then you never hear me swearin’ or jawin’. 
Well, I guess, it’s because I know I never do my best for any- 
body that tries to push me that way.” That is the golden rule 
profitably applied. 

But why cannot worldly wisdom at least induce large-scale em- 
ployers and corporations to remedy the faults pointed out here? 
The main reason, as I have said, is ignorance of the labor gangs 
and their bosses cn the part of the superior management. Re- 
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ports, if they are ever made, cannot reach them. The case in 
fact could not be better represented than in this picturesque 
language of the mills and mines and shops: “ They have all sorts 
of bosses and officials, and everybody passes the buck to every- 
body else—till it gets down to the head office. And by that 
time it’s too late and nothin’s done. Absentee management, they 
call it. Bad stuff.” Thousands of dollars spent for welfare work 
and nursing and libraries and education—though education for 
men with a twelve-hour work day is an absurdity—go for 
nothing so long as a good boss is not selected by the manage- 
ment, and then trusted implicitly to do his best. And now, in 
the words of our Scotch miner friend: “ Y’oonderstand?” 
Josepn Huss ern, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Immigration Bill Excluding 
° Nuns, and Brothers 
IMELY attention is called by the N.C.W.C. news service to 
an amendment seriously called for in the provisions of the 
immigration bill which recently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is at present in the hands of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration. While the bill admits into the country 
ministers of any denomination and bona fide students at educa- 
tional institutions it excludes nuns and lay-brothers from enter- 
ing the United States. The menace of this bill can be under- 
stood if we remember that many of our teaching Orders and 
Congregations have their headquarters in Europe, and that prac- 
tically all were founded from European centers. The bill in 
fact vitiates the very purpose it was meant to attain, since it 
is aimed at the extreme forms of radicalism that have come to 
us from abroad, while one of the strongest weapons against 
these destructive doctrines is the teaching of the men and 
women who would be excluded by this new bill. Strenuous 
efforts must be made to have the Senate pass an amendment 
which will avert the calamity that would result from the pres- 
ent immigration bill. 





The Most Ancient Nation 
in Distress 
HE Assyro-Chaldeans represent a noble Biblical race whose 
origin goes back almost as far as 5,000 B. C., They inhabit 
Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and Euphrates, Assyria, 
Kurdistan and Western Persia, and were the first race, apart 
from the Jews converted at Jerusalem, to receive the Faith at 
the hands of the Apostles. Their language was that spoken by 
Our Lord and their firm adherence to Christianity entailed for 
them a long series of persecutions extending over 1,900 years. 
In spite of this they proved themselves the champions of learn- 
ing; their universities flourished until the ninth century. Their 
population, which in the fifteenth century could still be counted 
by the millions, had been reduced through the systematic perse- 
cutions of the Turks to 700,000 by 1914. When the World War 
broke out the young Turks vented their fury upon the Chris- 
tian elements in Turkey. Not Armenia alone, but the lands of 
the Assyro-Chaldeans also became a field of slaughter. Writing 
to us regarding the fate of this latter race the Rev. J. Naayem 
Says 
By severe taxation, requisitions and confiscations, the 
Turkish Government reduced the people to a state of beg- 
gary. Bound like galley-slaves the male population was led 
out in groups, after midnight, beyond their towns and vil- 
lages and massacred by the brutal Turkish soldiery and 
police who were recruited from the worst type of assassins. 
These unspeakable barbarities were carried out in so 
savage a manner and with such refinement of cruelty that 
one can scarcely believe the actual facts. For months, 


hyenas and vultures battened on the corpses of the Assyro- 
Chaldean victims lying on the plains and in the ravines. 
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The waters of the Tigris, red with their blood, carried 
thousands of bodies to the sea. The barbarians spared 
neither old men, old women, nor helpless children. hese 
were driven forth from their homes and compelled to 
march in convoys, without rest, food or water. The Turks 
drove them over mountains, across valleys and deserts, 
killing many on the way. When tired of their foul work 
they called to their help their brothers, the Kurds and the 

Tchatchans. The most abominable orgies and outrages were 

committed upon this unfortunate race. Young girls and 

women in great numbers were carried off as slaves for 

Turkish and Kurdish harems. Out of the 700,000 inhabitants 

more than 250,000 perished in consequence of this organized 

brutality. 

The indescribable sufferings of this people had been practically 
unheard of in this country until a few months ago, when the Rev. 
J. Naayem, now resident at 253 Madison avenue, New York, N. 
Y., arrived here to tell the story. At the outbreak of the Turkish 
atrocities Father Naayem lost his father and he himself was later 
cast into a Turkish prison. With the sanction of the Holy See, 
he has now come to America as an official delegate from his 
Patriarch and his nation, to plead the cause of his people. 
Already the Hierarchy has responded to the cry of distress from 
the Chaldeans. Cardinal Gibbons, ever quick to sympathize and 
alleviate misery, on hearing from Father Naayem the account 
of the suffering and destitution of these people, with their homes 
destroyed and their country in ruins, has not only patronized 
the cause but also consented to act as chairman of a relief 
committee which is being formed. Cardinal O’Connell and 
Archbishop Hayes also have subscribed generously and highly 
recommended Father Naayem’s mission. The rescue of the few 
survivors today of this ancient Christian and once mighty nation 
depends upon the help of American Catholics, their brothers in 
faith; and it is hoped that American generosity, always so re- 
sponsive and unlimited, will not allow this deserving people to 
perish for lack of succor. For they too are brethren in Christ 
and have shed the blood of martyrdom in abundance. 





Oxford Labor College 
“ Jesuitical ” 
¢¢ JT is not as safe as it was for writers in the press to label 
persons or methods as Jesuitical in order to discredit 
them,” writes the London Tablet. As the latest instance in 
point it refers to an allusion in an article contributed to the 
Times by Dr. A. Shadwell, which drew forth a smothering 
reply from Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., an M.A. of London and 
a B.Sc. of Oxford. To express dissatisfaction with the Oxford 
Labor College Dr. Shadwell had turned aside to find an analogy 
for it in “a Jesuit seminary, in which all the teaching—of an 
admirable quality—is shaped to produce the perfect servant 
of the Society and propagandist of its doctrines. The place of 
Loyola is taken by Marx, and the uncritical docility with which 
his doctrines are swallowed and given out again is truly Jesuit- 
ical.” To this Father Rickaby replied in a letter written to 
the Times from Campion Hall, Oxford: 


We are grateful for Dr. Shadwell’s “admirable,” but re- 
gret that he has so little knowledge of the inner life of a 
Jesuit “seminary,” where the critical faculty is assuredly 
exercised to the utmost. I write from the Jesuit Hall 
at Oxford, to which (as to the Benedictine Hall there) a 
statute of 1918 gave a “permanent” status. Members of 
that Hall have gained the Hertford, Craven, Derby, and 
John Lock scholarships, and the Gaisford, Chancellor’s (Lat. 
Verse), Lothian, Cromer, Charles Oldham (twice), and 
Green Moral Philosophy prizes, and the Ellerton Theolog- 
ical Essay (1907, on Comparative Religion). I submit that 
the winners of these distinctions, all of them trained in 
Jesuit “seminaries,” cannot possibly be men in whom the 
critical faculty is dormant; nor, again, those three members 
of the Society of Jesus who are at present lecturing in 
this university. 

“This all-sufficient reply,” remarks the Tablet, “ should make 
critics of the Society tread more warily.” 








